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New party leadership fought its way to power and 
reforged the traditional political coalition of North and 
South at the 33rd quadrennial National Convention of the 
Democratic party in Los Angeles, July 11-15. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 43-year-old Senator from 
Massachusetts, climaxed a long struggle by overcoming 
the opposition of some of the most powerful men in his 
party -- including former President Harry S. Truman -- 
win 806 votes and the Presidential nomination on the first 
ballot July 13. 

Kennedy was one of the youngest men ever to be 
nominated for President, the wealthiest man ever to be 
nominated, the first Senator nominated since Warren G. 
Harding (R) in 1920, and if elected would be the first 
Catholic President, 

Kennedy pledged to stand squarely on the assertively 
liberal party platform drafted by his own foreign policy 
adviser, Rep. Chester Bowles (Conn.), 

After winning the Presidential nomination, Kennedy 
chose as his Vice Presidential running mate Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, 51, Senator from Texas, Majority Leader 
of the U.S. Senate and a leader of the Southern and border 
states who was Kennedy’s strongest opponent for the 
Presidential nomination. The Kennedy-Johnson ticket 
was the first in U.S. history composed of two incumbent 
Senators. 

Many of the liberal Northern Democrats who had 
swung behind Kennedy to help him get the Presidential 
nomination objected to selection of Johnson for the Vice 
Presidency and to the new North-South coalition it repre- 
sented, They said Johnson would hurt the ticket among 
minority and liberal groups in the North, particularly on 
the issue of civil rights, and that his nomination por- 
tended a probable conservative orientation in the new 
Democratic Administration ifthe ticket went on to victory. 

Many, on the other hand, said the formation of the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket recalled nothing so much as a 
similar and electorally successful coalition in 1932 be- 
tween New Yorker Franklin D, Roosevelt and Texan John 
Nance Garner, then House Speaker. 

At very least, the alliance with Johnson, a Southern 
Protestant, was expected to help Kennedy minimize some 
voters’ objections to his Roman Catholicism, to hold the 
146 electoral votes of the 13 Southern states safe for 
the Democrats in November and to remove from Senate 
leadership, if the ticket won in November, a potentially 
disgruntled and conservatively oriented rival for party 
leadership. 

Most Democrats leaving Los Angeles appeared con- 
fident Kennedy and Johnson could defeat a GOP ticket 
headed by Vice President Richard M. Nixon. But a major 
question facing the party was how longa coalition seeking 
to combine the myriad economic and ethnic interests of 
the North could live in peace with the conservative 
counsels of the Southern Democracy. 
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1960 DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Democrats Nominate Kennedy-Johnson Ticket, 
Adopt Strong Liberal Platform 





In addition to nominating candidates, the convention 
adopted a liberal platform emphasizing economic growth, 
new foreign policy measures, expanded welfare programs 
and strong federal civil rights measures. Major events 
of the convention are described in detail below. 


Keynote Address 


The themes of the convention -- the primacy of pub- 
lic needs over private indulgence and the Administration’s 
alleged failure to maintain U.S. international prestige and 
power and to develop the productive resources ofthe Na- 
tion tothe fullest -- were set by Sen, Frank Church (Idaho) 
in his keynote speech as the convention opened July il. 

He said the national administration had ‘‘fallen into 
the hands of the hold-back party during the times that be- 
seeched us to push ahead.’’ Current U.S. prosperity, 
Church said, was not wholesome, but rather ‘‘the kind that 
results when Government is run by hucksters not unac- 
customed to selling inferior products by wrapping them 
in bright packages.”’ 

U.S. economic growth since 1953 had been too slow, 
Church said, and ‘‘our urgent needs at home have been 
left untreated like festering sores.’’ Churchasked, ‘‘Are 
we to become a modern Babylon of public want amidst 
private glut?’’ 

The Administration, Church said, had ‘‘staged’’ for- 
eign policy ‘‘as though the world were a grandstand, where 
showmanship might be the easy substitute for statesman- 
ship.’’ He called for increased military outlays so that 
the U.S, could negotiate with the U.S.S.R. froma position 
of strength. 

Church cailed on the convention to nominate a Presi- 
dential candidate who would ‘‘once again lift our country 
upon the highroad of destiny.’’ 


Credentials and Rules 


Disputes over credentials and convention rules, which 
sparked major convention fights in previous years, failed 
to cause any serious difficulties in 1960. 

Acting on recommendation of the National Committee, 
the Rules Committee July 11 presented to the convention a 
set of permanent rules including the compromise Loyalty 
Rule adopted in 1956. The rules were adopted without 
debate. (For text, see p. 15, CQ Convention Guide, sup- 
plement to June 24, 1960 Weekly Report) 

The only contest brought to the Credentials Commit- 
tee concerned rival delegations from Puerto Rico. In 
reporting to the convention July 12, the Credentials Com- 
mittee recommended and the convention by voice vote 
agreed that Puerto Rico’s votes should be split between 
the two factions. 

Threats previously made tochallenge the credentials 
of Southern delegates who had openly supported the Repub- 
lican ticket in the 1956 election, or who participated in the 
1948 Dixiecrat revolt, failed to materialize. 


Week ending July 15, 1960 -- PAGE 1225 








Convention Roundup - 2 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM ADOPTED AFTER CIVIL RIGHTS FIGHT... 


Platform 


By voice vote July 12, the Democratic National 
Convention adopted the party’s 20,000-word 1960 platform 
after heated battles within the Resolutions (Platform) 
Committee and on the convertion floor over the strongest 
civil rights plank in the history of the party. 

The platform promised increased federal action to 
stimulate economic growth, strengthen the U.S. position 
in world affairs and wipe out all forms of discrimination 
based on race, creed or color. Highlights of the platform 
(for full text, see p. 1236; for analysis, see p. 1233): 


PLATFORM HIGHLIGHTS 


Disarmament -- To help break the deadlock onarms 
control ‘‘requires a national peace agency for dis- 
armament planning and research,”’ 

Foreign Aid -- Military aid should be replaced by 
economic aid ‘‘as rapidly as security considerations 
permit’’; at the same time, development programs should 
be placed on a ‘‘long-term basis to permit more effective 
planning.’’ 

Economic Growth -- The U.S, economy ‘‘can and must 
grow at an average rate of 5 percent annually,’’ Asa 
first step, ‘‘a Democratic President will put anend to the 
present high-interest, tight-money policy.’’ 

Welfare Programs -- Pledges included medical-care 
benefits for the aged under the Social Security system; 
federal aid for school construction, teachers’ salaries, 
student loans and scholarships; ‘‘full parity’’ income for 
farmers; expanded federal aid to cities, 

Taxes -- By closing loopholes and achieving a higher 
rate of growth, billions in additional revenue could be 
found without increasing rates; if higher taxes were 
needed, however, ‘‘we will not allow political disadvantage 
to deter us from doing what is required.”’ 

Civil Rights -- The platform called for federal aid 
to desegregated school districts, federal authority to 
file civil injunction suits to prevent the denial of any 
civil rights, and a federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, ‘‘The peaceful demonstrations for first- 
class citizenship which have recently taken place inmany 
parts of this country area signal toall of us to make good 
at long last the guarantees of our Constitution,’’ the 
platform said, 

















BACKGROUND 


The character of much of the platform, which repre- 
sented a major victory for liberal Northern Democrats 
on most issues, was credited to Resolutions Committee 
Chairman Chester Bowles (Conn.). (For Bowles biog- 
raphy, see Weekly Report p. 1203). 

Several months before the convention, Bowles began 
conferences on platform issues with party leaders and 
prospective Presidential nominees, including Kennedy, 
for whom Bowles served as foreign policy adviser in the 
preconvention period. Bowles also drew heavily on 
reports of various subpanels of the Democratic Advisory 
Council. Regional platform hearings were held by 
specially appointed subcommittees of the Democratic 
National Committee during the spring of 1960, and 
national platform hearings began in Los Angeles the week 
of June 27. 


PAGE 1226 -- Week ending July 15, 1960 


The actual drafting of the platform began a few 
weeks before the convention. In addition to Bowles, 
Thomas Hughes, Bowles’ legislative assistant, and Abram 
J. Chayes of Harvard Law School, reportedly participated 
in the drafting. 

Before submission to the full 108-member Resolu- 
tions Committee, the platform was considered by a 20- 
member drafting group, which made few changes in the 
planks submitted by Bowles and his associates. 

In a climactic nine-hour session of the full Resolu- 
tions Committee July 11, decisive votes were taken on 
platform sections opposed by conservative groups within 
the party: 

@ By a 66-28 vote, a plank was adopted recommending 
elimination of national quotas for immigration into the 
U.S. The vote followed an unsuccessful fight by Sen. 
James O, Eastland (D Miss.) tohave the liberal immigra- 
tion plank stricken from the platform. 

@ By a 66-22 vote, a farm plankcalling for price sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity was approved. Opponents 
claimed the plank embodied the program of the National 
Farmers Union. A move to have the plank reconsidered 
was defeated, 32-38. 

@ The committee voted down a motion by Eastland to 
strike the repudiation of ‘‘right to work’’ laws from the 
platform. 

@ By a 66-24 vote, the disputed civil rights plank was 
adopted over Southern objections. Charles Bloch of 
Macon, Ga., a delegate from that state, told the com- 
mittee: ‘‘At the behest of a well-organized minority... 
you are going to take the chance of driving out of the 
party the only states, practically speaking, which sup- 
ported the party in 1952 and 1956.’’ Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D N.Y.) called the plank ‘‘decidedly liberal’’ and 
said that “‘anything less might spell defeat and disaster 
for the party.’’ Motions by Sen. Sam J, Ervin Jr. (N.C.) 
to strike platform sections dealing with the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, the permanent Civil 
Rights Commission, civil injunctions and desegregation 
in all schools by 1963 were defeated by voice vote before 
the 66-24 vote on final adoption. A compromise civil 
rights plank offered by Lewis A. McMurran of Virginia 
was ruled out of order. 

The Southerners left the platform meeting with a 
statement of repudiation signed by delegates from nine 
states: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Arkansas, South Carolina, North Carolina and 
Virginia. The statement said many provisions of the 
civil rights plank were unconstitutional and that ‘‘we do 
not propose to be bound by them.”’ 


PRESENTATION TO CONVENTION 


Bowles presented the platform to the convention 
July 12, interspersing presentation of major sections with 
filmed illustrations of Democratic stands on foreign 
policy, domestic policy and human rights, Bowles read 
only highlights of the platform (about 4,000 words). 
Delegates applauded the strong civil rights plank. 

James H, Gray, Georgia Democratic chairman, read 
the minority report prepared by the nine states which 
had signed the statement of repudiation earlier. 

The Southern states, Gray said, ‘‘have been subjected 
to every conceivable harassment’’ and ‘‘a campaign of 
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Convention Roundup - 3 


- ++ KENNEDY NOMINATED ON FIRST BALLOT WITH 806 VOTES 


studied vilification’’ in a ‘‘calculated effort being made 
by radicals of both parties to drive the states of the 
South from the Democratic party.’’ Gray called for an 
observance of constitutional guarantees of powers re- 
served to the states and said that ‘‘unlimited...ever- 
enlarging big-government control always corrupts and 
always de-humanizes.’’ Gray said the Southern states 
‘‘will not be bribed with ‘technical and financial assist- 
ance,’ held out as bait in this platform, into sacrificing 
their children upon the altar of political expediency.”’ 
(For complete text of minority report, see p. 1249) 

Ervin moved that the majority civil rights plank be 
stricken irom the platform, and was joined in speaking 
for the minority report by Govs. Ernest F, Hollings (S.C.), 
Ross Barnett (Miss.), J. Lindsay Almond (Va.) and Sen. 
Spessard L. Holland (Fla.). Holland said ‘‘ultra-liberal 
domination’’ and ‘‘well-meaning, socialistic reformers’’ 
were responsible for the majority civil rights plank. 

Speaking for the majority plank were Philip B. 
Perlman (Md.), Patsy Takemoto Mink (Hawaii), Leif 
Erickson (Mont.), Dorothy G, O’Brien (Ill.), Sen. Philip 
A. Hart (Mich.) and Joseph L, Rauh Jr. (D.C.). Rauh 
said of the sitdown demonstrations, ‘‘Can we do less 
than let these heroic students know that we care?’’ 
Bowles, winding up for the majority, said, ‘‘We should 
do the things that are right because they are right.”’ 

Southern states did not demand a roll call on their 
minority report, which the convention then rejected by 
voice vote. 

A minority amendment offered by McMurran, asking 
that a provision for reduction of the national debt on a 
planned schedule be written into the plank on fiscal 
responsibility, was opposed by Bowles and rejected by 
voice vote. 

After 2 hours and 12 minutes of debate the conven- 
tion adopted the platform by voice vote at 9:43 p.m. July 
bz. 





Collins’ Remarks 


Florida Gov, Leroy Collins, inhis July 12 opening 
remarks as permanent chairman of the convention, 


and voting blocs,’’ but to unite on principles which | 
all Americans could endorse and to ‘“‘make this the | 
kind of convention the American people want it to be, 
the kind of convention which will make you proud to 
say in years to come, ‘I was there.’”’ 

Collins called on the convention to ‘‘proclaim to 
the people of the world, by what we say and do here, 
that America once again is the America they re- 
spected, an America committed to wage war on the 
very causes of war: colonialism, poverty, hunger, 
disease, ignorance, prejudice, wherever such exists 
throughout the world.’’ 

‘The call to our party here and now,” Collins | 
said, ‘‘is to produce for our Nation a leader capable 
of again bringing Americans totheir feet tingling with 
pride and glowing with courage -- not outof fear but 
out of faith in America and a better world for all.”’ 
Be 
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called on Democrats not to “look upon the American 
public interest as the sum total ofits special interests | 


Presidential Nomination 


Sen. John F. Kennedy’s victory in the race for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination seemed highly prob- 
able in the period preceding convention balloting, although 
late efforts by supporters of Sen, Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex- 
as) and Adlai Stevenson appeared from time to time to 
have slowed the Kennedy juggernaut. 

Johnson delayed formal announcement of his candi- 
dacy until July 5, and then announced his candidacy on a 
platform of ‘‘proven leadership’’, Johnson’s problem was 
to establish a major beachhead of delegate support out- 
side the South, which he was never able to do. 

Stevenson never really entered the nomination race, 
but did encourage his backers July 8 by saying that if he 
were nominated he would campaign ‘‘with vigor and a 
sense of real purpose.’’ Despite apparent widespread 
grass-roots support, the Stevenson candidacy was never 
organized to any great degree. 

The campaign of Sen. Stuart Symington (Mo.) never 
appeared to have attracted major blocs of delegates to 
his cause, 

Over a period of four years Kennedy built up an or- 
ganization of determined young men, aided by some older 
professionals of the party, in.a determined drive toward 
the nomination. The drive bore fruit in primary vic- 
tories throughout the spring and a steady movement of 
delegates to the Kennedy banner in the days preceding 
the nomination. 

July 10, the day before the convention opened, Mayor 
Richard Daley of Chicago was able to deliver 59 of 
Illinois’ 69 votes to Kennedy. Gov. Edmund G,. Brown 
(Calif.) declared for Kennedy, as did Govs. Herschel C. 
Loveless (lowa) and George Docking (Kan.), At nightfall 
July 12 press association estimates put Kennedy’s first 
ballot total at 620%, Johnson’s at 273. 

July 11, with balloting only two days distant, the key 
Pennsylvania delegation caucused and decided -- under 
the leadership of Gov, David L. Lawrence -- to cast 64 
of its 81 votes for Kennedy. New York, with a total of 
114 votes, began to add to the 91 votes previously as- 
sured Kennedy. Sen, Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.) re- 
leased his 63% votes, some of which drifted into the Ken- 
nedy camp. Monday night the estimated count stood at 
688% for Kennedy, 304% for Johnson, 

July 12 the Kennedy bandwagon lost some of its 
momentum, In a determined move to stop Kennedy, 
Johnson challenged him to a debate on the issues before 
a joint meeting of the Texas and Massachusetts delega- 
tions. When Kennedy appeared, Johnson used the oppor- 
tunity to point out that Kennedy was absent from the 
Senate during much of the 1960 Senate debate on civil 
rights legislation. Johnson presented himself es the 
man best qualified to be ‘‘trustee for you and your 
children’’ in perilous times ahead. Kennedy responded 
by saying Johnson had made an excellent record as 
Senate Majority Leader and should be retained in that 
position. 

In July 12 caucuses Kennedy failed to receive some 
of the new support he had anticipated, California de- 
livered only 30% votes (31% for Stevenson), as a major 
revolt developed against Brown’s leadership. Kansas, 
lowa, Minnesota and New Jersey delegations did not switch 
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Democratic Presidential Balloting 
The Democratic Nationa! Convention July 13 nominated 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D Mass.) on the first ballot (761 
votes needed to nominate) asits 1960 Presidential candidate. 
Following is the state-by-state tally before switches. The 
nomination was later declared to be by acclamation. 

S “a Lae tan et ee es ee ee 
ae 54/28 |2-/2-jogieale al Ss 
eRe) S8/\/ 25 |YHli2Ss\eZzieciaszi-= 
}eQs| Ss] Se ees a a-|"~ 

ALABAMA | | 29] | 2 |} 3%| [ | | Ye 
| ALASKA Ch 6 0 a ee ae ee eR ee 
ARIZONA [a7fi7z tf | eS 
| ARKANSAS | 27 [27 | en ae eer 
CALIFORNIA? | 81] 33%| 7ul3mmis] | | | | 
COLORADO | 21] 13%! | 5%] 2 | | | | | 
CONNECTICUT | 21] 21 | | | | | 
DELAWARE 1] a 
FLORIDA [29 eee lr lar | 
GEORGIA [33 , oie 
HAWAII | 97 ml 3] sit | 
IDAHO [13] 6 | 44] ¥[2 | | | 
ILLINOIS | 69} 61%} [2 | oA | 
INDIANA | 34] 34 | | | 
IOWA 3 | ZO, 2] % | 2 | J 
KANSAS 4 Leet | | | | 
KENTUCKY ae 3%| 25%) Ih! » | 
LOUISIANA | 26 | 26 | | 
MAINE | top t3 | | | | | | 
MARYLAND | 24] 24 | | | | | | 
MASSACHUSETTS! 41] 41 | | | | 
MICHIGAN | SI] 42h) | 2&1 6 | | | | 
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NEW YORK 11411044! 3%) 3%) 2 | | | | 
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OKLAHOMA | 2 | 2 | J 
OREGON | 17 | 16%| fF | | | i} 
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UTAH 13] 8] 31 7 ee eS Sok 
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__ WASHINGTON) | 2 14%} 2%| 6%! 3 La 
W. VIRGINIA | 25) 15 | 5%) 3 | 1%] aa 
i WISCONSIN | 3st] 23 | | | | 8 | 
| WYOMING |} WS IS | | | | | _| 
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1. Alabama cast one-half vote for Gov. Orval Faubus (D). 
2. California cast one-half vote for Gov. Edmund G. Brown (D). 
3. lowa cast 1% votes for Gov. Herschel C. Loveless (D). 
4. Kansas passed when its name was called in the balloting and did not vote till 
all other states and territories had finished. 
5. Washington cast one-half vote for Gov. Albert D. Rosellini (D). 
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to Kennedy as expected. Nevertheless, his over-all 
estimated total rose to 743 votes (only 18 less than 
a majority). 

On the morning of July 13, Kennedy lost a few votes 
in the Nebraska delegation, and Humphrey announced his 
support of Stevenson. 

As the nominating session convened late July 13, 
however, Kennedy’s nomination seemed inevitable be- 
cause he had lost no major delegate blocs and his rivals 
had made no significant breakthroughs. 


NOMINATING SESSION 


Johnson was the first candidate to be nominated, as 
Alabama yielded to Texas onthe rollofthe states. House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (Texas) cited the great dangers to 
the Western world and said Johnson could furnish great 
national leadership. Following a 24-minute demonstra- 
tion, Johnson’s nomination was seconded by a West- 
erner, Gov. J.J. Hickey (Wyo.), a New Englander, 
Sen, Thomas J. Dodd (Conn,), and a Hawaiian, Rep. 
Daniel K, Inouye. 

Alaska then yielded to Minnesota so that Gov. 
Orville L. Freeman could place Kennedy’s name innom- 
ination. Freeman presented Kennedy as ‘‘a man who is 
free from the commitments and cliches of the past’’ and 
could win the November election. Following a 23-minute 
demonstration, Kennedy’s nomination was seconded by 
another politically heterogeneous group: Gov. Herschel 
C. Loveless (Iowa); Terry Sanford, North Carolina Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial candidate; Rep. Edith Green (Ore.); 
D.C. National Committeeman-elect Frank Reeves; former 
Gov. Averell Harriman (N.Y. 1955-59); and Gov. J. How- 
ard Edmondson (Okla.). 

Arkansas then yielded to Florida so that Sen. 
Spessard L, Holland (FLa.) could place in nomination the 
first favorite-son candidate -- Sen. George A. Smathers 
(Fla.). Seconding speeches were made by Farris Bryant, 
Florida Democratic gubernatorial candidate, and Rep. 
Dante B, Fascell (Fla.). 

Symington became the third major candidate to be 
nominated as Delaware yielded to Missouri and Gov. 
James G, Blair Jr. placed his fellow Missourian’s name 
in nomination, Blair cited Symington’s experience inthe 
national defense field, called him ‘‘the answer to the 
Nation’s prayer for leadership.’’ Following a 24-minute 
demonstration, Symington’s nomination was seconded by 
Reps. Emanuel Celler (N.Y.), Leonor Kretzer Sullivan 
(Mo.) and Charles C, Diggs Jr. (Mich.). 

The next candidate nominated was Iowa favorite son 
Gov. Herschel C, Loveless. His name was placed before 
the convention by Rep. Merwin Coad (Iowa) and seconded 
by Rep. Neal Smith (lowa), Following his nomination, 
Loveless gained the floor and withdrew his name in 
favor of Kennedy. 

Kansas National Committeeman Frank G, Theis then 
placed another favorite son, Kansas Gov. George Docking, 
in nomination. After a seconding speech by Georgia 
Neese Clark, former Treasurer of the U.S., Docking 
gained the floor and withdrew in favor of Kennedy. 

The last major nomination of the evening came when 
Kentucky authorized Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (Minn.) 
to nominate Stevenson. McCarthy’s own Minnesota dele- 
gation could not give him the authorization, since Alaska 
had already yielded to Minnesota for Freeman’s nomina- 
tion of Kennedy. 
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McCarthy asked the delegates to put aside decisions 
they made earlier in the year and toallow a second ballot 
so that delegates could be freed from previous pleiges and 
thus choose the man they really thought best qualified for 
the Presidency. Stevenson, McCarthy said, ‘‘did not seek 
power for himself in 1952 or 1956. He does not seek it 
today. Power sometimes comes to those who seek it, but 
history does not prove that power is always well used by 
those who seek it.... Do not reject this man who made us 
all proud to be called Democrats.’’ McCarthy’s speech 
set off the most tumultuous demonstration of the conven- 
tion. Most of the enthusiasm during the 28-minute dem- 
onstration, however, appeared to be centered in the gal- 
leries and was reminiscent of the galleries’ ‘‘We want 
Willkie’’ chants at the 1940 Republican National Conven- 
tion. Seconds for Stevenson were made by Herbert G, 
Lehman (D N.Y., ex-Gov. 1933-42, ex-Sen. 1949-57), Lt. 
Gov. Glenn Anderson (Calif.), and Lt. Gov. Wilson Wyatt 
(Ky.). Wyatt introduced Eleanor Roosevelt to speak for 
Stevenson, and she received the most careful attention 
the delegates had yet given any speaker inthe convention. 

Maine yielded to New Jersey so that Sen, Harrison 
A, Williams Jr. could place the name of favorite-son Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner in nomination. After a brief demon- 
stration the nomination was seconded by Rep. Francis E. 
Walter (Pa.) and Pitt Tyson Maner of Alabama. 

The last favorite-son to be nominated was Mis- 
sissippi Gov. Ross Barnett, his name placed in nomination 
by Delegate Torn P, Brady (Miss.). Bradywas booed when 
he called civil rights legislation ‘‘Communist inspired’’. 
3arnett’s nomination was seconded by Rep. Willie:n M. 
Colmer (Miss.). 

As nominations were completed, Kennedy forces pre- 
dicted confidently their man would be nominated on the 
first hallot. 

The impending Kennedy victory was apparent as the 
first ballot progressed. Wyoming's 15 votes finally put 
him over the 761-majority mark at 10:51 p.m., July 13. 
The first ballot total, before switches: 


Kennedy 806 
Johnson 409 
Symington 86 
Stevenson 7% 
Meyner 43 
Humphrey 41% 
Smathers 30 
Barnett 23 
Loveless 1% 
Brown 4 
Faubus 4 
Rosellini 4 
TOTAL 1,521 


Votes were cast for Iowa Gov. Herschel C, Loveless, 
California Gov. Edmund G. Brown, Arkansas Gov. Orval 
Faubus, Washington Gov. Albert D. Rosellini and for 
Humphrey even though their names were not formally 
before the convention. A Democratic convention rule 
adopted in 1920 and still in effect permitted delegates to 
vote for any person, whether his narne was placed in 
nomination or not. 

At the end of the first ballot, Missouri switched its 
39 votes to Kennedy and then moved that Kennedy’s rom- 
ination be made by acclamation. Collins declared the 
motion adopted. 
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Convention Roundup - 5 


The Vice Presidency 


Following a day of conferences with Democratic 
party leaders Kennedy announced at 4:05 p.m. PDT July 
14 that he had chosen Lyndon B, Johnson to be the candi- 
date for Vice President. (For excerpts from Kennedy's 
statement, see p. 1230), 

Among those with whom Kennedy conferred were 
Northern party leaders Gov. David L, Lawrence (Pa.), 
Carmine G, DeSapio (N.Y.), Jacob M. Arvey (IIl.); South- 
ern leaders Govs. Ernest S, Vandiver (Ga.) and Ernest F. 
Hollings (S.C.); and labor leaders Walter Reuther and 
Arthur Goldberg, the AFL-CIO counsel, Liberal political 
groups and certain labor leaders were reported to have 
objected strongly to the clioice of Johnson, which was 
supported by Southerners and a coalition of large state 
leaders, including Pennsylvania, Illinois, California and 
New Jersey. 

Among other candidates considered for second place 
on the ticket were Sens, Stuart Symington (Mo,) and Henry 
M, Jackson (Wash.,), as well asGovs, Orville L. Freeman 
(Minn,) and Herschel C, Loveless (Iowa). 


CONVENTION ACTION 


Alabama yielded to Pennsylvania on the roll of the 
states for Vice Presidential nominations and Johnson’s 
name was placed before the convention by Gov. David L. 
Lawrence (Pa.), sparking a 7-minute demonstration. 

There were reports from the floor of major dissatis- 
faction among Northern liberal groups over the choice of 
Johnson, Strongest objections came from the Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and District of Columbia 
delegations, and the D.C, delegates decided to place 
Freeman’s name in nomination until Freeman requested 
them not to do so. However, many liberal leaders who 
objected to the choice of Johnson appeared willing to live 
with it as a necessary ‘“‘political decision’’ of the Presi- 
dential nominee. 

Southern political leaders reacted with pleasure to 
Johnson’s choice, noting that Democratic chances of car- 
rying the South without defections had been vastly im- 
proved. (There was no immediate comment from former 
President Harry S, Truman who had remained in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., during the convention.) 

Johnson's nomination was seconded by Rep. William 
L. Dawson (Ill.), a prominent Negro leader; Jackson, who 
said Johnson was ‘‘one of the finest and fairest Senate 
leaders our country has ever known’’; Rep, Stewart L. 
Udall (Ariz.); and Gov. J. Lindsay Almond Jr. (Va.). 

Before the roll of the states could proceed for fur- 
ther nominations, House Majority Leader John W, McCor- 
mack (Mass.) gained recognition and moved to suspend 
the rules and take the nomination bya voice vote. Collins 
ruled that the motion was in order but that a two-thirds 
vote would be required. The vote was taken by voice, and 
the yeas appeared heavier than the nays. Collins ruled 
that there had been a two-thirds favorable voice vote, and 
declared that Johnson had been nominated by acclamation. 
A measure of boos interspersed the applause from the 
floor. 

A few minutes later Johnson appeared on the podium 
with his family and solemnly received the ovation of the 
crowd. *‘As anAmerican, asaDemocrat, asa warm, good 
friend, | am proud to stand beside and to stand behind the 
next President of the United States, Jack Kennedy.”’ 
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WHAT THEY SAID: THE CONVENTION IN QUOTES 


® SEN. JOHN F, KENNEDY (D MASS.) -- July 13 
(following his nomination) -- ‘‘This is an important 
election. In many ways the most important election in 
the history of this country, All of us in this room and 
across the country are united together in our devotion 
to this country. 

‘‘We wish to keep it strong, and we wish to keep it 
free. It requires at this critical time the best of all of 
us, and I can assure allof youhere who have reposed this 
confidence in me that I will be worthy of your trust. We 
will carry the fight to the people in the fall and we shall 
win,”’ 

July 14 (announcing his choice of Sen, Lyndon B, 
Johnson (D Texas) as the Vice Presidential nominee) 
-- ‘‘After discussions with all elements of the Demo- 
cratic party leadership, I have reached the conclusion 
that it would be the best judgment of the convention to 
nominate Sen, Lyndon B, Johnson of Texas for the 
office of Vice President. 

‘“‘His long experience dates back to the administra- 
tions of Franklin D, Roosevelt. On four separate occa- 
sions he has been chosen unanimously by his Senate 
colleagues for the Democratic leadership of that body. 
He has earned the endorsement of all 50 states through 
his vigorous and positive leadership. 

‘‘I have said many times that in these days of great 
challenge, Americans must have a Vice President capable 
of dealing with the grave problems confronting this 
nation and the free world. We need men of strength if 
we are to be strong and if we are to prevail and lead the 
world on the road of freedom. Lyndon Johnson has 
demonstrated on many occasions his brilliant qualifica- 
tions for the leadership we require today. I understand 
Gov. David Lawrence of Pennsylvania will present his 
name in nomination and that Sen. Jackson of Washington 








Senate Seats Safe | 


If the Kennedy-Johnson ticket losses in Novem- 
ber, both nominees could remain in the Senate, 

Kennedy’s Senate term expires in January 1965. 
He would automatically remain a Senator if he lost | 
the Presidential election. 

Johnson is up for Senate reelection this year. 
A so-called ‘‘Johnson for President’’ law passed by 
the Texas legislature in May 1959 permitted a man to 
run for Senator and President or Vice President 
simultaneously. The law also advanced the Texas | 
primary date tothe first Saturdayin June, thus enabl- 
ing Johnson to be renominated for his Senate seat 
prior to the 1960 Democratic convention, He was re- 
nominated and is considered a certain winner of the 
Senate race, regardless of how he fares on the 
national ticket. 

If Kennedy and Johnson win, both will have to give 
up their Senate seats, or at least makea choice, be- 
fore being sworn into office in January 1961. Section 
6 of the U.S, Constitution says ‘‘no person holding any 
office under the United States, shall be a Member of 
either house during his continuance in office.”’ 








Convention Officers 


Permanent Chairman -- Gov. Leroy Collins 
(Fla.). 

Honorary Chairman -- Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(Texas), 

Temporary Chairman and Keynoter -- Sen. 


Frank Church (Idaho), 
Parliamentarian -- Rep. Clarence Cannon (Mo.). 


Co-Chairmen, Resolutions Committee -- Rep. 
Chester Bowles (Conn.) and Philip B, Perlman (Md.). 
Co-Chairmen, Rules Committee -- Gov. 


Herschel C, Loveless (lowa) and Mrs. Vel Phillips 
(Wis.). 

Chairman, Permanent Organization Committee 
-- Mrs. Margaret Price (Mich.). 

Co-Chairmen, Credentials Committee -- Ca- 
mille F, Gravel Jr. (La.) and Calvin W. Rawlings 
(Utah), 

Chairman, Host Committee -- Dan A, Kimball 
(Calif.). 

Secretary -- Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh (Ala.). 

Sergeant-at-Arms -- Monroe Goldwater (N.Y.). 

Convention Manager -- James Leonard Reinsch 
(Ga.). 
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and Congressman William Dawson of Illinois will second 
it. I hope the convention will nominate Senator Johnson.”’ 

@ SEN. LYNDON B. JOHNSON (D TEXAS) -- July 13 
(before the Presidential balloting) -- ‘‘I was never any 
Chamberlain umbrella policy man, I never thought Hilter 
was right.... When Joe McCarthy was onthe march in this 
country and someone had to stand upand be counted, I was 
a voting liberal.... I was not contributing comfort to his 
thinking or contributions to his campaign.’’ In condemning 
McCarthy, ‘‘Every Democratic Senator stood up and voted 
with their leader. That is, all who were present.”’ 

July 14 -- In telegram to Kennedy after latter’s 
nomination, offered ‘‘warm congratulations’’ and pro- 
mised to help ‘‘in every way to carry the whole Demo- 
cratic ticket to victory from the court house to the White 


House’’. 
@ ELEANOR ROOSEVELT -- July 13 -- ‘‘I’m glad 
that Mr. Stevenson doesn’t have to face Mr. Nixon.,.. It 


is going to be a very toughfight. But I think Kennedy has 
a chance’’ and she would support him and campaign for 
him if asked. 

@ SEN. HUBERT H, HUMPHREY (D MINN.) -- July 13 
-- Adlai Stevenson was the ‘‘best qualified to serve as 
President at a time when the security of the Nation is at 
stake,”’ 

@ FORMER PRESIDENT HARRY S, TRUMAN -- July 14 
-- ‘‘I have no comment’’ on Kennedy’s nomination, 

@ REP, ADAM C, POWELL JR, (D N.Y.) -- July 12 -- 
Interviewed by a television newscaster on the convention 
floor -- When he became chairman of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee at the beginning of the 87th 
Congress in January 1961, he would place before the 
Committee a proposal -- as contained in the platform -- 
for the creation of a Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission; and he would permit the Committee to 
consider no other business until an FEPC bil! had been 
reported to the House floor. 
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What Happened in the 1960 Democratic Convention 


Monday, July 11 


5:14 p.m, (PDT) -- National Chairman Paul M, Butler 
calls the convention to order in Los Angeles’ Memorial 
Sports Arena.... Invocation is given by Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre of Los Angeles.... With 761 votes needed to 
nominate a Presidential candidate, Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(Mass.) is reported to have close to 700 votes with Sen. 
Lyndon B, Johnson (Texas) second with under 450 votes, 
Sen, Stuart Symington (Mo.) third with less than 100, and a 
scattering for Adlai E, Stevenson.... Film stars parade 
before the convention.... Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh, 
secretary of the Democratic National Committee, reads 
official call of the convention to a half-empty hall.... 
Many delegates are caught in two-mile traffic snarl near 
the convention hali, others prefer comfort of downtown 
hotels.... Temporary rules are adopted without dissent. 

5:57 p.m. -- Mayor Norris Poulson, a Republican, 
given cool reception as he welcomes the delegates to 
Los Angeles. 

6:03 p.m. -- Delegates warm up for the first time 
as Edmund G. Brown, California’s first Democratic 
Governor in 20 years, welcomes them to California, 
attacks Administration foreign policy and declares, ‘‘As 
we look up through sun and smog to space, we know that 
the newest issues are on the frontiers of space’’.... 
Brown is followed by California convention chairman, 
Paul Ziffren, just ousted by Brown forces as California 
National Committeeman.... Ziffren says Republicans have 
allowed U.S. world power ‘‘to rust’’. 

6:30 p.m, -- Butler accounts for his stewardship as 
national chairman in address to the convention; applause 
heard when Butler says, ‘‘This is the last time I shall 
address you as national chairman’’, tells delegates he will 
retire the day the convention ends ‘‘and not one day 
sooner’’.... Denying any ‘‘rigging’’ of the convention, 
Butler says, ‘‘If the national committee has takena stand 
on issues, ithas nottakena stand on men’’.... He accuses 
the Republicans of ‘‘eight years of golfing and goofing.’”’ 

7:02 p.m. -- Convention approves the slate of tem- 
porary officers, headed by Idaho’s Sen. Frank Church (D), 
35, who is presented tothe convention and begins the key- 
note address.... Short demonstration for Church, high- 
lighted by a large paper potato, ensues.... Kennedy 
announces he is considering as a Vice Presidential 
nominee Govs. Orville L. Freeman (Minn.), Herschel C, 
Loveless (lowa) and George Docking (Kan.) and Sen. Henry 
M. Jackson (Wash.), but does not eliminate Symington or 
Johnson as possible running mates. 

8:01 p.m, -- Mrs, Katie Louchheim, vice chairman 
and director of women’s activities of the Democratic 
National Committee, addresses the convention, lauding 
the role of women in the Democratic party. 

8:07 p.m, -- At the Ambassador Hotel, after a 
marathon nine-hour session, Platform Committee Chair- 
man Chester Bowles (Conn.) emerges to announce una- 
nimity could not be reached on the civil rights plank, that 
a strong civil rights plank had been adopted, 66-24, over 
strong Southern opposition.... Sen. John Stennis (D Miss.) 
announces nine Southern states dissent on the civil rights 
plank which they considered “‘extreme, radical, unconsti- 
tutional,’’ but says there are no current plans for a 
Southern walkout. 
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8:30 p.m, -- Onthe convention floor, permanent rules 
-- including compromise loyalty rule adopted in 1956 -- 
are approved by the convention.... Church adjourns first 
session at 8:40 p.m. 


Tuesday, July 12 


3 p.m. -- Kennedy and Johnson engage in colorful 
presentation of views before meeting of Texas and Massa- 
chusetts delegations.... Caucus of California delegation 
jolts Kennedy forces with report of 31% votes for Steven- 
son, only 30% for Kennedy despite Brown’s endorsement.... 
Minnesota reportedly holding aloof from Kennedy band- 
wagon.... Kennedy forces assert that have majority of 
delegates, are sure of nomination. 

4:06 p.m. -- Temporary Chairman Church convenes 
second session of convention.... Sen.-elect Quentin N, 
Burdick (D N.D.) is introduced to convention and accorded 
short demonstration. 

4:42 p.m, -- Convention adopts report of Committee 
on Permanent Organization, making all temporary offi- 
cers permanent and naming Gov. Leroy Collins (Fla.) 
as permanent chairman. 

9:22 p.m, -- Collins, introduced by Church, promises 
delegates he will serve with ‘‘fairness and efficiency’’.... 
At 5:40 p.m, Collins’ address is interrupted momentarily 
for small demonstration in honor of Eleanor Roosevelt, 
who has appeared on the floor. 

6:06p.m, -- Convention approves report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, presented by cochairman Calvin 
W. Rawlings of Utah. 

6:07 p.m. -- Adlai E, Stevenson enters the conven- 
tion hall to take his seat as member of Illinois delegation, 
setting off first major demonstration of the convention 
as delegates and galleries cheer him roundly for 17 
minutes, galleries echoing with chants of ‘‘We want 
Stevenson,”’ 

6:27 p.m. -- Bowles is introduced and begins present- 
ation of the 1960 Democratic Platform -- officially the 
report of the Resolutions Committee.... Delegates applaud 
strong civil rights section. 

7:52 p.m, -- After platform is read, Collins announces 
requisite 10 percent of Resolutions Committee members 
have submitted two minority reports.... James H, Gray, 
chairman of Georgia delegation, reads minority civil 
rights report on behalf of Southern states. 

8:19 p.m, -- Sen. Sam J, Ervin Jr. (D N.C.) moves 
that civil rights section as voted by majority be stricken 
from the platform.... Virginia delegate Lewis McMurran 
presents minority report on fiscal responsibility. 

8:25 p.m. -- Bowles announces one hour of debate 
on civil rights minority report, divided equally between 
proponents and opponents. 

9:30 p.m. -- McMurran argues for minority fiscal 
responsibi'ity plank and Bowles rebuts him...Minority 
report on fiscal responsibility is rejected by voice vote. 

9:42 p.m, -- Southern states fail to demand roll call 
on minority civil rights report.... Collins calls for yeas 
and nays, declares the nays have it. 

9:43 p.m. -- All minority reports having been re- 
jected, the full platform is adopted by voice vote. 

9:45 p.m. -- Bowles reads resolution submitted by 
Sen. George A, Smathers (Fla.), calling on former P resi- 
dent Harry S, Truman to come to the convention and 
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What Happened - 2 


address the convention.... Collins declares the resolu- 
tion is the unanimous sentiment of convention and is 
passed. 

9:56 p.m. -- Second session adjourns.... Robert F. 
Kennedy, Siaeur’s brother, says Kennedy has enough 
votes to win.... Other reports say Kennedy forces now 
anticipate close first ballot vote.... Report indicate lowa 
has voted to back Loveless on first ballot, rather than 
break to Kennedy as Loveless himself desired..,. Johnson 
supporters claim Kennedy drive is faltering in California, 
Kansas, Minnesota, North Dakota, Canal Zone.... Rumors 
abound that Sen. Hubert H, Humphrey (D Minn.) may 
place Stevenson’s name in nomination.... Press associa- 
tion totals place Kennedy vote total about 20 short of 
761 needed for nomination. 


Wednesday, July 13 


3:16 p.m. -- Collins convenes third session, the one 
which will select the Presidential nominee, announces 
candidate withdrawals and vote switches will be permitted 
following roll calls, but in strict alphabetical order of 
the states. 

3:43 p.m, -- Collins asks roll of the states for 
nominations for President.... Alabama yields to Texas 
and House Speaker Sam Rayburn (Texas) nominates 
Johnson.... A 24-minute demonstration and three second- 
ing speeches follow. 

4:34 p.m. -- Alaska yields to Minnesota; Gov, Orville 
L, Freeman (Minn,.) nominates Kennedy, sets off 23- 
minute demonstration, followed by six seconding speeches. 

5:27 p.m, -- Arkansas yields to Florida; Sen. Spes- 
sard L. Holland (Fla.) nominates favorite-son Sen. 
George. A, Smathers (Fla.) for President..., Demonstra- 
tion and two seconding speeches follow. 

6:09 p.m, -- Delaware yields to Missouri whose 
Governor, James T, Blair Jr., places Symington’s name in 
nomination.... A 24-minute demonstration and four 
seconding speeches follow. 

7:02 p.m, -- Favorite-son Gov. Herschel C, Loveless 
(Iowa), who had seconded Kennedy’s nomination, is placed 
in nomination by Rep. Merwin Coad (Iowa).... Following 
brief demonstration and a seconding speech, Loveless 
gains the floor and withdraws his name in favor of Kennedy. 

7:31 p.m, -- Kansas National Committeeman Frank 
G, Theis nominates favorite-son Gov. George Docking 
(Kan,), who, like Loveless, gains the floor to withdraw 
in favor of Kennedy.... Rumors circulate that Symington 
is ready to withdraw in favor of Kennedy in return for 
Vice Presidential nomination; Symington camp declares 
rumors untrue. 

7:57 p.m. -- Roll of states reaches Kentucky, which 
accords Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (Minn.) the privilege of 
nominating Stevenson.... McCarthy electrifies the hall 
with nominating speech, asking delegates not to leave 
‘this prophet without honor in his own party’’.... Even- 
ing’s most enthusiastic demonstration ensues, with 
Stevenson supporters in galleries making the most noise 
.... Demonstration lasts 28 minutes, is followed by 
seconding speeches, including one by Eleanor Roosevelt, 
who is allowed to speak eventhough she is not a delegate. 

9:00 p.m. -- Maine yields to New Jersey and Sen. 
Harrison A, Williams Jr, (N.J.) nominates favorite-son 
Gov. Robert B, Meyner (N.J.),... A 13-minute demons- 
tration and two seconding speeches follow. 

9:38 p.m, -- Delegate Tom P,. Brady (Miss.) nom- 
inates another favorite son, Gov. Ross Barnett (Miss.), 
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announces there will be no demonstration for Barnett 
because of seriousness of times..,. Theodore Kennedy 
predicts his brother will receive over 761 votes on the 
first ballot. 

10:06 p.m. -- Roll of the states is completed.... 
Collins asks if any nominees wish to withdraw, but none 
do. 

10:07 p.m. -- Collins orders roll call of the states 
for votes for President.... Alabama, first called, casts 
20 of its 29 votes for Johnson.... Kennedy shows unex- 
pected strength from Mountain states, holds majority of 
votes cast during most of balloting.... With 13 delegations 
left to report at 10:43, Kennedy vote stands at 680%, 
Johnson 267, Symington 80, Stevenson 70.... At 10:51 
Wyoming casts 15 votes for Kennedy, giving him 765 votes 
and the Presidential nomination..., Ballot concludes: 
Kennedy, 806; Johnson, 409; Symington, 86; Stevenson 
79%; scattering for others. 

10:55 p.m, -- Missouri is recognized, switches its 
votes to Kennedy, moves nomination be made unanimous... 
Without calling for yeas or nays, Collins declares nomin- 
ation is by acclamation. 

11:50 p.m, -- Kennedy appears briefly before the 
convention, is introduced by Collins in traditional language 
as ‘‘your nominee and the next President of the United 
States’’.... Kennedy thanks Johnson and Symington sup- 
porters for making nomination by acclamation, predicts 
victory in November. 

12:00 p.m, -- Collins adjourns third session. 


Thursday, July 14 


4:05 p.m, -- After day of conferences with party 
leaders, —— announces Johnson is his personal 
choice for Vice President.... Reports saySen,HenryM. 
Jackson (Wash.) will second Johnson nomination, along 
with Negro Rep. William L. Dawsm (Ill.), and that Jack- 
son will become Democratic National Chairman. 

5:23 p.m. -- Collins opens fourth convention session 

ov. Luther H, Hodges (N.C.) addresses the conven- 
tion, receives enthusiastic demonstration from his dele- 
gation.... Butler introduces former Democratic National 
Chairmen Frank McKinney, J. Howard McGrath, William 
M. Boyle Jr., Stephen A, Mitchell and James A, Farley.... 
Gov. Stephen L.R. McNichols (Colo.) praises Democratic 
achievements in developing Western resources. 

8:26 p.m. -- Roll of states begins... Alabama yields 
co Pennsylvania; Lawrence nominates Johnson fcr Vice 
President, hails him as past fighter for policies of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

8:50 p.m. -- Jackson seconds Johnson nomination: 
‘‘He will be John Kennedy’s strong right arm’’.... Daw- 
son, Rep. Stewart L. Udali (Ariz.) and others second 
Johnson nomination. 

9:09 p.m. -- Rep. John W. McCormack (Mass.) 
moves to suspend rules and make nomination by voice 
vote.,.. Collins rules motion in order, two-thirds vote 
required,... Vote taken and Collins rules two-thirds 
voted in favor; Collins rules Johnson nominated by 
acclamation, despite some audible boos. 

9:14 -- Johnson appears on podium with family to 
receive convention’s ovation: ‘‘I am proud to stand beside 
and stand behind the next President of the United States, 
Jack Kennedy.’’ 

9:34 -- Fourth session adjourned. 





(Chronology will be completed in July 22 Weekly Report) 
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Analysis of Democratic Platform 


PLEDGES MEASURED AGAINST PARTY RECORD IN CONGRESS 


To the surprise of no one, the platform adopted 
July 12 by the Democratic convention in Los Angeles 
bore the brand of the party’s liberal wing and its un- 
diminished faith in the efficacy of federal remedies for 
pressing economic and social problems. Many of the 
1960 pledges were familiar, having appeared in the plat- 
forms of 1948, 1952, and 1956 in somewhat similar form. 
Yet the exuberant tone of the 1960 manifesto, coupled 
with the character of its new or moredetailed promises, 
set it apart from its predecessors in no less certain 
fashion than did the nomination of Sen, John F, Kennedy 
for President. Taken together, the platform and the 
nominee spelled something akin to a ‘‘new look’”’ for the 
Democratic party at the national level, distinguished by 
three broad convictions. 

@ The United States must identify itself with ‘‘the 
irresistible momentum of the world revolution of rising 
expectations for a better life,’’ by means ranging from a 
long-term commitment to extend economic development 
aid, to the vigorous pursuit of civil rights at home. 

e@ To meet the worldwide Communist challenge to 
American values and aims, the Nation’s economy ‘‘can 
and must grow at an average rate of 5 percent annually,”’ 
by reversing the Republican Administration’s ‘‘present 
high interest, tight money policy,’’ and by wiping out the 
‘‘accumulated neglect’’ of public needs. 

@ The Nation’s course at home and abroad must be set 
by a strong President, able and willing touse the powers 
and prestige of his office to inspire and lead the public 
toward the attainment of national goals. 

Like all party platforms, however, that of the Demo- 
crats will depend for its execution upon the election of 
a President and a Congress that see eye toeye. As 
noted by the authors of ‘‘The Politics of National Party 
Conventions,’’ platforms ‘‘are written for use in Presi- 
dential campaigns, yet they consist mainly of proposals 
for legislation that will be meaningless unless there is 
Congressional action.’’ A partisan version of the same 
point, circulated July 13 by the Republican National 
Committee, said: ‘‘The 1960 Democratic platform was 
written by Democrats who are not in a position to do 
anything about implementing it. The Democrats in 
Congress -- as in the past -- will ignore it.’’ 

A President whose party controls the Legislative 
Branch is in a strong position to secure its cooperation. 
It is true, nonetheless, that some of the key pledges in 
the Democratic platform of 1960 involved legislative 
proposals that have been thwarted as much by the 
opposition of conservative Democrats in Congress as by 
that of a Republican President. The record is set forth 
in the following analysis of the major planks of the plat- 
form, as they relate to prior pledges and performance. 


Foreign Affairs 


In contrast to 1956, when President Eisenhower was 
roundly condemned for his conduct of foreign policy, the 
1960 platform was distinctly restrained in its criticism 
of the Administration, focusing instead on a series of 
pledges to assist the underdeveloped nations, to strengthen 
U.S. ties with the United Nations and the Atlantic Com- 
munity, and to meet the Communist “‘challenge to com- 
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petition in every field of human effort.’’ By their nature, 
most of these promises related to the President’s 
authority to make and execute policy decisions inthe area 
of foreign policy. Several important pledges, however, 
called for legislative action, notably inthe case of foreign 
aid, military reorganization, and immigration. 

Foreign Aid -- The 1956 platform promised ‘‘real- 
totic Teaeeaiea?” of foreign aid ‘‘as to the extent and 
conditions to which it should be continued’’ -- an intima- 
tion that it might be cut back, The more discriminating 
plank of 1960 stressed a preference for economic to 
military assistance, pledging that ‘‘as rapidly as security 
considerations permit, we will replace tanks with trac- 
tors, bombers with bulldozers, and tacticians with tech- 
nicians.’” More specifically, it promised that ‘‘through 
the Development Loan Fund and otherwise, we shall 
seek to assure continuity in our aid programs for periods 
of at least five years.”’ 

The record of Congressional Democrats on foreign 
aid is mixed, reflecting sharp differences of opinion 
regarding the Mutual Security Program. Ingeneral, they 
have supported limited reductions in Administration re- 
quests for military aid and for economic assistance, In 
1957, a bare majority of Democrats in the House 
supported the establishment of the Development Loan 
Fund, when a motion to kill it was rejected 181-227 
(D 103-110; R 78-117), In 1959, a small majority of 
Senate Democrats supported an effort, led by Sen. J.W. 
Fulbright (D Ark.) but opposed by the President, to give 
the DLF authority to borrow $1 billion a year from the 
Treasury for five years; the proposal was rejected, 42-48 
(D 35-24; R 7-24). Had it been approved, however, 
there was considerable doubt that the House would have 
agreed to the provision. 

Military Reorganization -- As expected in the light 
of widespread Democratic criticism of Administration 
defense policy, the 1960 platform promised to ‘‘recast 
our military capacity’’ to overcome the missile, space, 
and limited war ‘‘gaps.’’ But it went further to state, 
for the first time, that ‘‘a first order of business of a 
Democratic administration will be a complete reexamin- 
ation of the organization of our armed forces.’’ These 
“‘should be organized more nearly on the basis of func- 
tion, not only to produce greater military strength, but also 
to eliminate duplication and save substantial sums.”’ 

Vague as it is, this language is responsive to 
proposals in various quarters that the armed forces 
should be reorganized into strategic, tactical, and other 
units without regard to present service responsibilities. 
Some measure of the probable Congressional reaction to 
such a proposal was provided in 1958, whena much more 
limited reorganization plan submitted by President 
Eisenhower was finally enacted, in watered-down form, in 
the face of hea:ed criticism by such strategically placed 
Democrats as Rep. Carl Vinson (Ga.), chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. When an attempt 
was made in the House to delete three key provisions 
restricting the authority of the Secretary of Defense, 
Democrats voted overwhelmingly to reject the motion, 
192-211 (D 20-196; R 172-15). 

Immigration -- As in 1956, the 1960 platform con- 
demned the national origins quota system written into 
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U.S. immigration laws in 1921 and perpetuated in the 
McCarran-Walter Act of 1952, passed over President 
Truman’s veto with the help of Democratic majorities in 
both Senate and House. Yet Congress has taken no 
action whatsoever on President Eisenhower’s repeated 
proposal for a basic revision of the system, for the reason 
that the principal a:uthority on immigration matters in 
Congress -- Rep. Francis E, Walter (D Pa.) -- is opposed 
to any such revision. With this in mind, perhaps, the 
1960 platform writers expressed confidence that ‘‘a 
Democratic President in cooperation with Democratic 
Congresses will again implant a humanitarian and liberal 
spirit in our Nation’s immigration and citizenship 
policies.”’ 

Trade Policy -- The Democrats’ long-avowed support 
for a freer trade policy was reasserted in the 1960 plat- 
form, but with a new response to the complaints of those 
industries hurt by competition from cheap imports. In- 
stead of blaming the Administration for ‘‘a very flagrant 
disregard’’ of such injury, as was done in 1956, the 
platform asserted that ‘‘since all Americans share the 
benefits of this (freer trade) policy, its costs should not be 
the burden of a few.’’ Industries and communities ‘‘un- 
avoidably hurt by increases in imports,’’ it said, ‘‘need 
and deserve appropriate help through trade adjustment 
measures such as direct loans, tax incentives, defense 
contracts priority, and retraining assistance.”’ 

So-called ‘‘trade adjustment’’ legislation was first 
proposed to Congress in 1957 by labor spokesmen, in 
advance of the 1958 battle over a four-year extension of 
the trade agreements program. No action was taken, 
however, nor is it likely that such a program can be 
launched before the trade act comes up for renewal in 
1962. What thenhappens totrade policy will be influenced 
strongly by the outcome of forthcoming tariff negotiations 
between the United States, the Common Market countries 
of Europe, and other trading nations. The record sug- 
gests, however, that Congressmen of both parties will 
continue to seek relief for their constituents through 
restrictions on imports. 
repeal of the Connally reservation to U.S, membership in 
the World Court; the 1960 Democratic platform did like- 
wise. But the Senate Foreign Relations Committee March 
29 voted 9-8 to shelve the issue. In the words of Chairman 
Fulbright, “‘the Committee is split, the country is split, 
and the Senate is split.’’ Another clue to the division of 
sentiment on this issue was furnished May 2v, when the 
Senate, for the first time in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, voted to reject a treaty agrecing to accent juris- 
diction of the World Court in certain disputes without the 
““self-judging’’ Cornally reservation. The vote of 49-30 
(D 32-18; R 17-12) for ratification was four short of the 
required two-thirds majority. 





Economic Policy 


Though somewhat less colorful than its 1956 counter- 
part, the 1960 plank on economic policy was no less blunt 
in denouncing the Republicans fur failure to balance the 
budget, prevent inflation, or maintain a high rate of 
growth. Nor were there many new proposals for ‘‘cor- 
recting’’ the host of tangled fiscal, monetary, and eco- 
nomic problems Jiat lie at the heart of the two-party 
dispute, More significant, perhaps, were changes in 
language pointing tv even sharper clashes ahead, 
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Economic Growth -- Long-time champions of 
‘‘growth’’, the Democrats in 1960 raised that issue to a 
new level of political import by committing themselves 
to the achievement of a growth rate of5 percent annually 
‘‘without inflation’’. This was in direct rebuttal to the 
Eisenhower Administration’s contention that it is im- 
possible for a free economy toadopt sucha specific goal, 
and to Vice President Nixon’s allusion to a new sport of 
‘‘growthmanship’’. 

Monetary Policy -- No theme is more familiar in 
Democratic platforms than denunciation of Republican 
‘‘high interest’’ policies designed ‘‘to benefit the few 
at the expense of the many.’’ In 1956, however, the 
platform pledged no more than ‘‘a vigilant review of our 
debt management policy.’’ By contrast, the 1960 manifesto 
promised that ‘‘as the first step in speeding economic 
growth, a Democratic President will put an end to the 
present high interest, tight money policy.’’ 

Just how this would be accomplished was not stated, 
but a basic change in Federal Reserve policy was im- 
plicit, since the Fed’s control over the money supply is 
the most potent Government instrument for influencing 
interest rates. Any attempt to return to the era of Fed- 
eral Reserve subservience to Treasury debt-management 
policy would be the signal for an outcry from Congress- 
ional conservatives in both parties, 

Inflation -- In keeping with the theme of Sen, Estes 
Kefauver’s (D Tenn.) continuing investigation of price 
increases in thesteel, drug, and other concentrated indus- 
tries, the 1960 platform endorsed ‘‘action to restrain 
‘administered price’ increases in industries where 
economic power rests in the hands of a few.’’ Although 
no details were given, the only action proposed to Con- 
gress was embodied in a bill, sponsored by Sen. Joseph 
S. Clark (D Pa.) and Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D Wis.), 
calling for public hearings on proposed price and wage 
increases, The measure made little progress inthe 86th 
Congress, and faces a mountain of opposition at any time. 

Taxes -- In contrast to 1956, whenthe platform pro- 
mised tax relief to lower income families by means of 
an increase in the personal exemption from $600to $800, 
the 1960 tax plank offered no assurance of a tax cut and 
asserted that, if higher taxes were needed in the future, 
‘‘we will not allow political disadvantage to deter us 
irom doing what is required,’’ Inthe obvious expectation 
of increasing federal expenditures without incurring a 
deficit, the platform promised to ‘‘collect the billions in 
taxes which are owed to the Federal Government but not 
now collected,’’ and to ‘‘close the loopholes inthe tax laws 
by which certain privileged groups legally escape their 
fair share of taxation.’’ These were cited as such loop- 
holes: ‘‘Depletion allowances which are inequitable, 
special consideration for recipients of dividend income, 
and deductions for extravagant ‘business expenses’ which 
have reached scandalous proportions.”’ 

All of these proposals are highly controversial, as 
revealed in recent voting in the Senate. Although a 
majority of Democrats voted to repeal the dividend income 
credit and to limit business-expense deductions, House 
conferees refused to accept either provision. As for 
limiting the depletion allowance -- a platform ‘‘first’’ in 
1960 -- such a proposal was rejected by a majority of 
Democrats as well as Republicans, by a vote of 30-56 
(D 22-31; R 8-25). All indications remain that the next 
attempt to rewrite the tax law, possibly in 1961, will 
involve an epic struggle between conflicting interest 
groups, all ably represented in Congress. 
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Welfare Measures 


All of the proposals for stepped-up federal spending 
programs that have enlivened Congressional debate in 
recent years were incorporated in similar or expanded 
form in the 1960 Democratic platform. On the record, 
a majority a Democrats have supported many of the 
proposals and may be expected to do so in the future. At 
the same time, however, a coalition of conservative 
Democrats and Republicans has succeeded in trimming 
many of the proposals, both in committee and on the 
floor, and promises to continue to do so. On other 
economic-welfare issues, such as farm policy, both 
parties are sharply divided. 

Health -- The 1960 platform promised, for the first 
time, to ‘“‘provide medical care benefits for the aged as 
part of the time-tested Social Security insurance system.”’ 
For those persons not covered by Social Security, there 
was a promise of ‘‘corresponding benefits by appropria- 
tions from the general revenue.’’ To meet the shortage 
of doctors, there was a pledge of federal aid for building 
medical schools and for scholarships. 

An immediate test of the health plank looms when 
Congress returns toits labors in August. A House-passed 
measure falls far short of the Social Security approach 
endorsed by the platform and the nominee, Kennedy. 
Whether he will be amenable to a compromise acceptable 
to the President or prefer to court a veto remains to be 
seen, Sooner or later, however, Congress may be ex- 
pected to endorse substantial medical care benefits for 
the Nation’s 16 million voters over 65 years old. 

Education -- To the 1956 pledge of federal aid for 
school construction, the 1960 platform added teachers’ 
salaries: ‘‘The assistance will take the form of federal 
grants to states for educational purposes they deem most 
pressing, including classroom construction and teachers’ 
salaries. It will include aid for the construction of 
academic facilities as well as dormitories at colleges 
and universities.”’ 

The school-aid issue alsoawaits Congress in August. 
The Senate has passed a two-year, $1.8 billion program 
of grants for construction and salaries, while the House 
has approved a four-year, $1.3 billion grant program 
for construction only. There is little question that Con- 
gress will send a hill (probably the House version) to 
the President. Whether he signs is another matter. 

Housing -- Abandoning the generalization of the 
1956 plank, the 1960 platform pledged to ‘‘support 
a housing construction goal of more than 2,000,000 homes 
a year,’’ or 400,000 more than were built in 1959. To 
achieve this hefty increase, ‘‘the home building industry 
should be aided by special mortgage assistance, with 
low interest rates, long-term mortgage periods, and 
reduced down payments,”’ as well as direct Government 
loans where necessary. 

The subject of a running annual battle between Con- 
gress and the President, housing legislation is also 
a disputed matter among Democrats. In 1959, for exam- 
ple, a move in the Senate to expand federal mortgage- 
purchase authority by $1 billion was rejected, 27-58 
(D 25-30; R 2-28), with Kennedy voting for the amendment 
and his running mate, Sen, Lyndon B. Johnson against. 
While there is no question that a majority of Democrats 
in Congress is prepared to support a substantial pro- 
gram of housing aids, the 1960 platform goals suggest 
a larger commitment than Congress as a whole may be 
willing to support. 
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Agriculture -- As in 1956, the 1960 platform laid the 
blame for the loss of farm income and for the mounting 
accumulation of surplus commodities at the door of 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson. Again the party promised 
the farmer ‘‘full parity income”’ through such measures 
as price supports on basic commodities ‘‘at not less than 
90 percent of parity, production payments, commodity 
purchases, and marketing orders and agreements,’’ 
These and other steps, the platform asserted, ‘‘will cost 
considerably less than present Republican programs 
which have failed.”’ 

Nothing in the farm plank, however, suggested the 
possibility of any early agreement on what is perhaps 
the Nation’s most complex domestic problem, As Pres- 
ident Eisenhower remarked at his July 6 press confer- 
ence, “‘there are as many farm problems as there are 
commodities.’’ Both parties are split on the issue, as 
was CGemonstrated once more June 23 when the House 
killed a wheat bill supported by most Democratic members 
of the Agriculture Committee and opposed by the Admin- 
stration. The vote was 171-236 (D 162-100; R 9-136), 
with most Democrats from urban areas voting ‘‘nay.’’ 


Civil Rights 


By general agreement, the 1960 plank oncivil rights, 
adopted over the spirited opposition of Southern dele- 
gates, was the strongest in party history. Key proposals 
included federal aid to school districts forced todesegre- 
gate, authority to file civil injunction suits to prevent 
the denial of any civil rights (so-called Part III of the 
1957 Civil Rights Act), and establishment of a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. 

All three of these proposals were rejected by the 
Senate and a majority of Democrats in 1960 during the 
marathon debate on the voting-rights bill. A move to add 
Part III to the bill was tabled, 55-38 (D 34-28; R 21-10). 
An amendment to create a permanent Commission on 
Equal Job Opportunity was tabled, 48-38 (D 27-27; R 21- 
11). And a limited proposal to provide technical 
assistance to desegregated school districts was tabled, 
61-30 (D 37-20; R 24-10). 

It does not follow, however, that Democrats outside 
the South would oppose such measures if recommended 
by a Democratic President. His role, in any event, 
would be crucial, in the view of the platform drafters. 
The accomplishment of the party’s goals will necessitate 
“above all...the strong, active, persuasive, and inventive 
leadership of the President of the United States.”’ 

It will also require the cooperation of Congress in 
an area peculiarly its own. In the words of the 1960 
platform, Congress should improve its procedures ‘‘so 
that majority rule prevails and decisions can be made 
after reasonable debate without being blocked by a 
minority in either house.’’ Specifically, it asked that 
House rules be amended ‘‘to make sure that bills re- 
ported by legislative committees should reach the floor 
for consideration without undue delay.’’ 

In these pointed references to the Senate rule on 
cloture and the power of the House Rules Committee, 
the party’s liberal wing was voicing its frustration with 
the leverage exerted by its Southern colleagues in 
Congress and, by implication, with the compromising 
leadership of Johnson and Speaker Sam Rayburn. What 
comes of this issue, in the event that Senator Kennedy 
is elected President, is perhaps the most fascinating 
question raised by the 1960 platform. 
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COMPLETE TEXT OF 1960 DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


Following is the complete, full-length text of the 1960 platform adopted by 
the Democratic National Convertion July 12(for analysis of platform, see p. 1233, 
for description of platform fight, see p. 1226): 


The Rights of Man 
I. 


In 1796, in America’s first contested national election, our 
Party, under the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, campaigned on 
the principles of ‘‘The Rights of Man.’’ 

Ever since, these four words have underscored our identity 
with the plain people of America and the world. 

In periods of national crisis, we Democrats have returned to 
these words for renewed strength. We return to them today. 

In 1960, ‘‘The Rights of Man’’ are still the issue. 

It is our continuing responsibility to provide an effective in- 
strument of political action for every American who seeks to 
strengthen these rights -- everywhere here in America, and 
everywhere in our 20th Century world. 


Il. 


The common danger of mankind is war and the threat of war. 
Today, three billion human beings live in fear that some rash act 
or blunder may plunge us all into a nuclear holocaust which will 
leave only ruined cities, blasted homes, and a poisoned earth and 
sky. 

Our objective, however, is not the right to co-exist in armed 
camps on the same planet with totalitarian ideologies, it is the 
creation of an enduring peace in which the universal values of 
human dignity, truth, and justice under laware finally secured for 
all men everywhere on earth. 

If America is to work effectively for such a peace, we must 
first restore our national strength -- military, political, economic, 
and moral. 


National Defense 


The new Democratic administration will recast our military 
capacity in order to provide forces and weapons of a diversity, 
balance, and mobility, sufficient in quantity and quality to deter 
both limited and general aggressions. 

When the Democratic administration left office in 1953, the 
United States was the preeminent power in the world. Most free 
nations had confidence in our will and our ability to carry out our 
commitments to the common defense. 

Even those who wished us ill respected our power and influ- 
ence, 

The Republican administration has lost that position of pre- 
eminence, Over the past 7% years, our military power has stead- 
ily declined relative to that of the Russians and the Chinese and 
their satellites. 

This is not a partisan election-year charge. It has been per- 
sistently made by high officials of the Republican administration 
itself. Before Congressional committees they have testified that 
the Communists will have a dangerous lead in intercontinental 
missiles through 1963 -- and that the Republican administration 
has no plans to catch up. 

They have admitted that the Soviet Union leads in the space 
race -- and that they have no plans to catch up. 

They have also admitted that our conventional military forces, 
on which we depend for defense in any non-nuclear war, have been 
dangerously slashed for reasons of ‘‘economy’’ -- and that they 
have no plans to reverse this trend. 

As a result, our military position today is measured in terms 
of gaps -- missile gap, space gap, limited war gap. 

To recover from the errors of the past seven years will not 
be easy. 

This is the strength that must be erected: 

1. Deterrent military power such that the Soviet and Chinese 
leaders will have no doubt that an attack on the United States would 
surely be followed by their own destruction. 

2. Balanced conventional military forces which will permita 
response graded to the intensity of any threats of aggressive force. 
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3. Continuous modernization of these forces through intensi- 
’ fied, research and development, including essential programs now 
slowed down, terminated, suspended, or neglected for lack of bud- 
getary support. 

A first order of business of a Democratic administration will 
be a complete reexamination of the organization of our armed 
forces. 

A military organization structure, conceived before the revo- 
lution in weapons technology, cannot be suitable for the strategic 
deterrent, continenial defense, limited war, and military alliance 
requirements of the 1960’s. 

We believe that our armed forces should be organized more 
nearly on the basis of function, not only to produce greater mili- 
tary strength, but also to eliminate duplication and save sub- 
stantial sums, 

We pledge our will, energies, and resources to oppose Com- 
munist aggression. 

Since World War Il, it has been clear that our own security 
must be pursued in concert with that of many other nations. 

The Democratic administrations which, in World War II, led 
in forging a mighty and victorious alliance, after the war took the 
initiative in creating the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
greatest peace-time alliance in history. 

This alliance has made it possible tokeep Western Europe and 
the Atlantic Community secure against Communist pressures. 

Our present system of alliances was begun in a time of an 
earlier weapons technology when our ability to retaliate against 
Communist attack required bases all around the periphery of the 
Soviet Union. Today, because of our continuing weakness in mobile 
weapons systems and intercontinental missiles, our defenses still 
depend in part on bases beyondour borders for planes and shorter 
range missiles. 

If an alliance is to be maintained in vigor, its unity must be 
reflected in shared purposes. Some ofour allies have contributed 
neither devotion to the cause of freedom nor any real military 
strength. 

The new Democratic administration will review our system 
of pacts and alliances. We shall continue to adhere to our treaty 
obligations, including the commitment of the UN charter to resist 
aggression. But we shall also seek to shift the emphasis of our 
cooperation from military aid to economic development, wherever 
this is possible. 

Civil Defense. We commend the work of the civil defense 
groups throughout the nation. A strong andeffective civil defense 
is an essential element in our nation’s defense. 

The new Democratic administration will undertake a full re- 
view and analysis of the programs that should be adopted if the 
protection possible is to be provided to the civilian population of 
our nation, 





Arms Control 


A fragile power balance sustained by mutual nuclear terror 
does not, however, constitute peace. We must regain the initiative 
on the entire international front with effective new policies, to 
create the conditions for peace. 

There are no simple solutions to the infinitely complex chal- 
lenges which face us. Mankind’s eternal dream, a world of peace, 
can only be built slowly and patiently. 

A primary task is to develop responsible proposals that will 
help break the deadlock on arms control. 

Such proposals should include means for ending nuclear tests 
under workable safeguards, cutting back nuclear weapons, reducing 
conventional forces, preserving outer space for peaceful purposes, 
preventing surprise attack, and limiting the risk of accidental war. 

This requires a national peace agency for disarmament 
planning and research to muster the scientific ingenuity, coordina- 
tion, continuity, and seriousness of purpose which are now lacking 
in our arms control efforts. 

The national peace agency would develop the technical and 
scientific data necessary for serious disarmament negotiations, 
would conduct research in cooperation with the Defense Depart- 
ment and Atomic Energy Commission on methods of inspection and 
monitoring arms control agreements, particularly agreements to 
control nuclear testing, and would provide continuous technical 
advice to our disarmament negotiators. 
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As with armaments, so with disarmament, the Republican 
administration has provided us with much talk but little construc- 
tive action. Representatives of the United States have gone to 
conferences without plans or preparation. The administration has 
played opportunistic politics, both at home andabroad. 

Even during the recent important negotiations at Geneva and 
Paris, only a handful of people were devoting full time to work on 
the highly complex problem of disarmament. 

More than $100 billion of the world’s production now goes 
each year into armaments. To the extent that we can secure the 
adoption of effective arms control agreements, vast resources 
will be freed for peaceful use. 

The new Democratic administration will plan for an orderly 
shift of our expenditures. Long-delayed reductions in excise, cor- 
poration, and individual income taxes will then be possible. We 
can also step up the pace in meeting our backlog of public needs 
and in pursuing the promise of atomic and space science ina 
peaceful age. 

As world-wide disarmament proceeds, it will free vast re- 
sources for a new international attack on the prob!2m of world 


poverty. 


Instruments of Foreign Policy 


American foreign policy in all its aspects must be attuned 
to our world of change. 

We will recruit officials whose experience, humanity, and 
dedication fit them for the task of effectively representing 
America abroad, 

We will provide a more sensitive and creative direction to our 
overseas information program. And we will overhaul our adminis- 
trative machinery so that America may avoid diplomatic em- 
barrassments and at long last speak with a single confident voice 
in world affairs. 

The ‘‘image’’ of America. First, those men and women 
selected to represent us abroad must be chosen for their sensitive 
understanding of the peoples with whom they will live. We can no 
longer afford representatives who are ignorant of the language 
and culture and politics of the nation in which they represent us. 

Our information programs must be more than news broad- 
casts and boastful recitals of our accomplishments and our ma- 
terial riches. We must find ways to show the people of the world 
that we share the same goals -- dignity, health, freedom, schools 
for children, a place in the sun -- and that we will work together 
to achieve them. 

Our program of visits between Americans and people of other 
nations will be expanded with special emphasis upon students and 
younger leaders. We will encourage study of foreign languages. 
We favor continued support and extension of such programs as the 
East-West cultural center established at the University of Hawaii. 
We chail study a similar center for Latin America, with due con- 
sideration of the existing facilities now available in the Canal 
Zone. 

National Policy aed: In the present administration, 
the Nat‘onal Security Counci s been used not to focus issues for 
decision by the responsible leaders of government, but to paper 
over problems of policy with ‘‘agreed solutions’’ which avoid 
decisions. 

The mishandling of the U-2 espionage flights -- the sorry 
spectacle of official denial, retraction, and contradiction -- and 
the admitted misjudging of Japanese public opinion are only two 
recent examples of the breakdown of the administration’s ma- 
chinery for assembling facts, making decisions, and coordinating 
action, 

The Democratic Party welcomes the study now being made 
by the Senate Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery. The 
New Democratic administration will revamp and simplify this 
cumbersome machinery. 


World Trade 


World trade is more than ever essential to world peace. In 
the tradition of Cordell Hull, we shall expand world trade in every 
responsible way. 

Since all Americans share the benefits of this policy, its costs 
should not be the burden of a few. We shall support practical 
measures to ease the necessary adjustments of industries and 
communities which may be unavoidably hurt by increases in 
imports. 





Text -2 


World trade raises living standards, widens markets, reduces 
costs, increases profits, and builds political stability and inter- 
national economic cooperation. 

However, the increase in foreign imports involves costly ad- 
justment and damage to some domestic industries and communi- 
ties. The burden has been heavier recently because of the Repub- 
lican failure to maintain an adequate rate of economic growth, and 
the refusal to use public programs to ease necessary adjustments. 

The Democratic administration will help trade-affected indus- 
tries by measures consistent with economic growth, orderly tran- 
sition, fair competition, and the long-run economic strength of all 
parts of our nation. 

Trade-affected industries and communities need and deserve 
appropriate help through trade adjustment measures such as 
direct loans, tax incentives, defense contracts priority, and re- 
training assistance. 

Our government should press for reduction of foreign barriers 
to the sale of the products of American industry and agriculture. 
These are particularly severe in the case of fruit products. The 
present balance of payments situation provides a favorable oppor- 
tunity for such action. 

The new Democratic administration will seek international 
agreements to assure fair competition and fair labor standards to 
protect our own workers and to improve the lot of workers else- 
where, 

Our domestic economic policies and our essential foreign 
policies must be harmonious. 

To sell, we must buy. We therefore must resist the tempta- 
tion to accept remedies that deny American producers and con- 
sumers access to world markets and destroy the prosperity of 
our friends in the non-Communist world, 


Immigration 


We shall adjust our immigration, nationality and refugee poli- 
cies to eliminate discrimination and to enable members of scat- 
tered families abroad to be united with relatives already in our 
midst. 

The national origins quota system of limiting immigration 
contradicts the founding principles of this nation. It is inconsis- 
tent with our belief in the rights of man. This system was insti- 
tuted after World War I as a policy of deliberate discrimination 
by a Republican administration and Congress. 

The revision of immigration and nationality laws we seek 
will implement our belief that enlightened immigration, naturali- 
zation and refugee policies and humane administration of them 
are important aspects of our foreign policy. 

These laws will bring greater skills to our land, reunite 
families, permit the United States to meet its fair share of world 
programs of rescue and rehabilitation, and take advantage of im- 
migration as an important factor in the growth of the American 
economy. 

In this World Refugee Year it is our hope to achieve admis- 
sion of our fair share of refugees. We will institute policies to 
alleviate suffering among the homeless wherever we are able to 
extend our aid, 

We must remove the distinctions between native-born and 
naturalized citizens to ensure full protection of our laws to all. 
There is no place in the United States for ‘‘second-class citizen- 
ship.”’ 

The protections provided by due process, right ofappeal, and 
statutes of limitation, can be extended to non-citizens without 
hampering the security of our nation. 

We commend the Democratic Congress for the initial steps 
that have recently been taken toward liberalizing changes in im- 
migration law. However, this should not be a piece-meal project 
and we are confident that a Democratic President in cooperation 
with Democratic Congresses will again implant a humanitarian 
and liberal spirit in our nation’s immigration and citizenship 
policies. 

* * > * * 

To the peoples and governments beyond our shores we offer 

the following pledges: 


The Underdeveloped World 


To the non-Communist nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America: we shall create with you working partnerships, based 





on mutual respect and understanding. 
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In the Jeffersonian tradition, we recognize and welcome the 
irresistible momentum of the world revolution of rising expecta- 
tions for a better life. We shall identify American policy with 
its values and objectives. 

To this end the new Democratic administration will revamp 
and refocus the objectives, emphasis and allocation ofour foreign 
assistance programs. 

The proper purpose of these programs is not to buy gratitude 
or to recruit mercenaries, but to enable the peoples of these 
awakening, developing nations to make their own free choices. 

As they achieve a sense of belonging, ofdignity, and of justice, 
freedom will become meaningful for them, and therefore worth 
defending. 

Where military assistance remains essential for the com- 
mon defense, we shall see that the requirements are fully met. 
But as rapidly as security considerations permit, we will replace 
tanks with tractors, bombers with bulldozers, and tacticians with 
technicians. 

We shall place our programs of international cooperation on 
a long-term basis to permit more effective planning. We shall seek 
to associate other capital exporting countries with us in promoting 
the orderly economic growth of the underdeveloped world. 

We recognize India and Pakistan as major tests of the capa- 
city of free men in a difficult environment to master the age-old 
problems of illiteracy, poverty, and disease. We will support 
their efforts in every practical way. 

We welcome the emerging new nations of Africa to the world 
community. Here again we shall strive to write a new chapter of 
fruitful cooperation. 

In Latin America we shall restore the Good Neighbor policy 
based on far closer economic cooperation and increased respect 
and understanding. 

In the Middle East we will work for guarantees to insure 
independence for all states. We will encourage direct Arab- 
Israel peace negotiations, the resettlement of Arab refugees in 
lands, where there is room and opportunity for them, an end to 
boycotts and blockades, and unrestricted use of the Suez Canal 
by all nations. 

A billion and a half people in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
are engaged in an unprecedented attempt to propel themselves 
into the twentieth century. They are striving to create or reaffirm 
their national identity. 

But they want much more than independence. They want an 
end to grinding poverty. They want more food, health for them- 
selves and their children and other benefits that a modern in- 
dustrial civilization can provide, 

Communist strategy has sought to divert these aspirations 
into narrowly nationalistic channels, or external trouble-making 
or authoritarianism. The Republican administration has played 
into the hands of this strategy by concerning itself almost exclus- 
ively with the military problem of Communist invasion. 

The Democratic programs of economic cooperation will be 
aimed at making it as easy as possible for the political leadership 
in these countries to turn the energy, talent and resources of their 
peoples to orderly economic growth. 

History and current experience show that an annual per capita 
growth rate of at least 2 percent is feasible in these countries. 
The Democratic administration’s assistance program, in concert 
with the aid forthcoming from our partners in Western Europe, 
Japan, and the British Commonwealth, will be geared to facilitating 
this objective. 

The Democratic administration will recognize that assistance 
to these countries is not an emergency or short-term matter. 
Through the Development Loan Fund and otherwise, we shall 
seek to assure continuity in our aid programs for periods of at 
least five years, to permit more effective allocation on our part 
and beiter planning by the governments of the countries receiving 
aid, 

More effective use of aid and a greater confidence in us and 
our motives will be the result, 

We will establish priorities for foreign aid which will channel 
it to those countries abroad which, by their own willingness to help 
themse'ves, show themselves most capable of using it effectively. 

We will use our own agricultural productivity as an effective 
tool of foreign aid, and also as a vital form of working capital for 
economic developmeitt. We shall seek new approaches which will 
provide assistance without disrupting normal world :narkets for 
food and fiber. 


We shall give attention to the problem of stabilizing world 
prices of agricultural commodities and basic raw materials on 
which many underdeveloped countries depend for needed foreign 
exchange. 

We shall explore the feasibility of shipping and storing a sub- 
stantial part of our food abundance in a system of ‘‘food banks’’ 
located in distribution centers in the underdeveloped world. 

Such a system would be an effective means of alleviating 
famine and suffering in times of natural disaster, and of cushion- 
ing the effect of bad harvests. It would also have a helpful, anti- 
inflationary influence as economic development gets underway. 

Although basic development requirements like transport, 
housing, schools, and river development, may be financed by gov- 
ernment, these projects are usually built and sometimes managed 
by private enterprise. Moreover, outside this public sector a 
large increasing role remains for private investment. 

The Republican administration has done littie to summon 
American business to play its part in this, one of the most cre- 
ative tasks of our generation. The Democratic administration will 
take steps to recruit and organize effectively the best business 
talent in America for foreign economic development, 

We urge continued economic assistance tolsrael andthe Arab 
peoples to help them raise their living standards. We pledge our 
best efforts for peace in the Middle East by seeking to prevent 
an arms race while guarding against the dangers of a military 
imbalance resulting from Soviet arms shipments. 


The Atlantic Community 


To our friends and associates in the Atlantic Community: 
we propose a broader partnership that goes beyond our common 
fears, to recognize the depth and sweep of our common political, 
economic, and cultural interests. 

We welcome the recent heartening advances toward European 
unity. In every appropriate way, we shall encourage their further 
growth within the broader framework of the Atlantic Community. 

After World War II, the vision of Democratic statesmen saw 
that an orderly, peaceful world was impossible with Europe shat- 
tered and exhausted. 

They fashioned the great programs which bear their names -- 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan -- by which the 
economies of Europe were revived. Then in NATO they renewed 
for the common defense the ties of alliance forged in war. 

In these endeavors, the Democratic administrations invited 
leading Republicans to full participation as equal partners, But the 
Republican administration has rejected this principle of bi-parti- 
sanship. 

We have already seen how the mutual trust and confidence cre- 
ated abroad under Democratic leadership has been eroded by arro- 
gance, clumsiness, and lack of understanding in the Republican 
administration. 

The new Democratic administration will restore the former 
high levels of cooperation within the Atlantic community envisaged 
from the beginning by the NATO treaty in political and economic 
spheres as well as military affairs. 

We welcome the progress towards European unity expressed 
in the Coal and Steel Community, Euratom, the European Economic 
Community, The European Free Trade Association, andthe Euro- 
pean Assembly. 

We shall conduct our relations with the nations of the Com- 
mon Market so as to encourage the opportunities for freer and 
more ‘expanded trade, and to avert the possibilities of discrimina- 
tion, inherent in it. 

We shall encourage adjustment with the so-called ‘‘outer 
seven’’ nations so as to futher enlarge the area of freer trade. 





The Communist World 


To the rulers of the Communist World: We confidently accept 
your challenge to competition in every field of human effort. 

We recognize this contest as one between two radically dif- 
ferent approaches to the meaning of life -- our open society which 
places its highest value upon individual dignity, and your closed 
society in which the rights of menare sacrificed to the state. 

We believe your Communist ideology to be sterile, unsound, 
and doomed to failure. We believe that your children will reject 
the intellectual prison in which you seek to confine them and that 
ultimately they will choose the eternal principles of freedom. 
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In the meantime, we are prepared to negotiate with you 
whenever and wherever there is a realistic possibility of progress 
without sacrifice of principle. 

If negotiations through diplomatic channels provide opportuni- 
ties, we will negotiate. 

If debate before the United Nations holds promise, we will 
debate. 

If meetings at high level offer prospects of success, we will 
be there. 

But we will use all the will, power, resources, and energy 
at our command to resist the further encroachment of Commun- 
ism on freedom -- whether at Berlin, Formosa or new points of 
pressure as yet undisclosed. 

We shall keep open the lines of communication with our op- 
ponents. Despite difficulties in the way of peaceful agreement, 
every useful avenue will be energetically explored and pursued. 

However, we will never surrender positions which are essen- 
tial to the defense of freedom, nor will we abandon peoples who 
are now behind the Iron Curtain through any formal approval of 
the status quo. 

Everyone proclaims ‘‘firmness’’ in support of Berlin. The 
issue is not the desire to be firm, but the capability to be firm. 
This, the Democratic Party will provide as we have done before. 

The ultimate solution of the situation in Berlin must be 
approached in the broader context of settlement of the tensions 
and divisions of Europe. 

The good faith of the United States is pledged likewise to de- 
fending Formosa. We will carry out that pledge. 

The new Democratic administration will also reaffirm our 
historic policy of opposition to the establishment anywhere in the 
Americas of governments dominated by foreign powers, a policy 
now being undermined by Soviet threats to the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Cuba. The government of the United States under a 
Democratic administration will not be deterred from fulfilling its 
obligations and solemn responsibilities under its treaties and 
agreements with the nations of the Western hemisphere. Nor will 
the United States, in conformity with its treaty obligations, permit 
the establishment of a regime dominated by international, atheistic 
communism in the Western k:misphere. 

To the people who live inthe Communist world and its captive 
nations: we proclaim an enduring friendship which goes beyond 
governments and ideologies to our common human interest in a 
better world. 

Through exchanges of persons, cultural contacts, trade in 
non-strategic areas, and other non-governmental activities, we 
will endeavor to preserve and improve opportunities for human 
relationships which no Iron Curtain can permanently sever. 

No political platform promise in history was more cruelly 
cynical than the Republican effort to buy votes in 1952 with false 
promises of painless liberation for the captive nations. 

The blood of heroic freedom fighters in Hungary tragically 
proved this promise a fraud. We Democrats will never be party 
to such cruel cultivation of false hopes. 

We look forward to the day when the men and women of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, and the other captive nations 
will stand again in freedom and justice. We will hasten, by every 
honorable and responsible means, the arrival of the day. 

We shall never accept any deal or arrangement which acqui- 
esces in the present subjugation of these peoples. 

We deeply regret that the policies and actions of the govern- 
ment of Communist China have interrupted the generations of 
friendship between the Chinese and American peoples. 

We reaffirm our pledge of determined opposition tothe pres- 
ent admission of Communst China to the United Nations. 

Although normal diplomatic relations between our govern- 
ments are impossible under present conditions, we shall welcome 
any evidence that the Chinese Communist government is genuinely 
prepared to create a new relationship based on respect for inter- 
national obligations, including the release of American prisoners. 
We will continue to make every effort to effect the release of 
American civilians and servicemen now unjustly imprisoned in 
Red China and elsewhere in the Communist empire. 


The United Nations 


To all our fellow members of the United Nations: we shall 
strengthen our commitments in this, our great continuing institu- 
tion for conciliation and ihe growth of a world community. 
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Through the machinery of the United Nations, we will work 
for disarmament, the establishment of an international police force, 
the strengthening of the world court, and the establishment of 
world law. 

We shall propose the bolder and more effective use of the 
specialized agencies to promote the world’s economic and social 
development. 

Great Democratic presidents have taken the lead inthe effort 
to unite the nations of the world in an international organization 
to assure world peace with justice under law. 

The League of Nations, conceived by Woodrow Wilson, was 
doomed by Republican defeat of United States participation. 

The United Nations, sponsored by Franklin Roosevelt, has 
become the one place where representatives of the rival systems 
and interests which divide the world can and do maintain contin- 
uous contact. 

The United States adherence to the World Court contains a 
so-called ‘‘self-judging reservation’’ which, in effect, permits us 
to prevent a Court decision, in any particular case in which we are 
involved, The Democratic Party proposes its repeal. 

To all these endeavors so essential to world peace, we, the 
members of the Democratic Party, will bring anew urgency, per- 
sistence, and determination, born of the conviction that in our 
thermonuclear century, all of the other Rights of Man hinge on 
our ability to assure man’s right to peace. 


Il. 


The pursuit of peace, our contribution to the stability of the 
new nations of the world, our hopes for progress and well-being 
at home, all these depend in large measure on our ability to re- 
lease the full potential of our American economy for employ- 
ment, production, and growth, 

Our generation of Americans has achieved an historic tech- 
nological breakthrough. Today we are capable of creating an 
abundance in goods and services beyond the dreams of our parents. 
Yet on the threshold of plenty, the Republican administration 
hesitates, confused and afraid. 

As a result, massive human needs now exist side by side with 
idle workers, idle capital, and idle machines. 

The Republican failure in the economic field has been vir- 
tually complete. 

Their years of power have consisted of two recessions, in 
1953-54 and 1957-60, separated by the most severe peacetime 
inflation in history. 

They have shown themselves incapable of checking inflation. 
In their efforts to do so, they have brought on recessions that have 
thrown millions of Americans out of work. Yet even in these 
slumps, the cost of living has continued to climb, and it is now at 
an all-time high. 

They have slowed down the rate of growth of the economy 
to about one-third the rate of the Soviet Union. 

Over the past 74-year period, the Republicans have failed to 
balance the budget or reduce the national debt. Responsibie fiscal 
policy requires surpluses in good times to more than offset the 
deficits which may occur in recessions, in order to reduce the 
national debt over the long run. The Republican administration 
has produced the deficits -- in fact, the greatest deficit in any 
peacetime year in history, in 1958-59 -- but not the surpluses. 
Consequently, their seven years have produced a total deficit of 
$19 billion. 

While reducing outlays for essential public services which 
directly benefit our people, they have raised the annual interest 
charge on the national debt to a level $3 billion higher than when 
they took office. In the eight fiscal years of the Republican ad- 
ministration, these useless higher interest payments will have 
cost the taxpayers $9 billion. 

They have mismanaged the public debt not only by increasing 
interest rates, but also by failing tolengthen the average maturity 
of government obligations when they had a clear opportunity to 
do so. 


Economic Growth 


The new Democratic administration will confidently proceed 
to unshackle American enterprise and to free American labor, in- 
dustrial leadership, and capital, to create an abundance that will 
outstrip any other system. 
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Free competitive enterprise is the most creative and pro- 
ductive form of economic order that the world has seen, The 
recent slow pace of American growth is due not to the failure of 
our free economy but to the faiJure of our national leadership. 

We Democrats believe that our ecoromy can and must grow 
at an average rate of 5 percent annually, almost twice as fast as 
our average annual rate since 1953. We pledge ourselver to 
policies that will achieve this goal without inr’ation. 

Economic growth is the means whereby we improve the 
American standard of living and 1)roduce added tax resources for 
national security and essential public services. 

Our economy must grow more swiftlv in order to absorb two 
groups of workers: the much larger number of young people who 
will be reaching working age in the 1960’s, and the workers dis- 
placed by the rapid pace of technologicai advances and automa- 
tion. Republican policies which have stifled growth could only 
mean increasingly severe unemployment, particularly of youth 
and older workers. 


An End to Tight Money 


As the first step in speeding economic growth, a Democratic 
President will put an end to the present gh interest, tight money 
policy. 

This poiicy has failed in its stated purpose -- to keep prices 
down. It has given us two recessions within five years, bank- 
rupted many of our farmers, produced a record number of busi- 
ness failures, and added billions of dollars in unnecessary higher 
interest charges to government budgets and the cost of living. 

A new Democratic administration will reject this philosophy 
of economic slowdown, We are committed to maximum employ- 
ment, at decent wages and with fair profits,in a far more produc- 
tive, expanding economy. 

The Republican high interest policy has extracted a costly 
toll from every American who has financed a home, an automo- 
bile, a refrigerator, or a television set. 

It has foisted added burdens on taxpayers of state and local 
governments which must borrow for schools and other public 
services, ‘ 

It has added to the cost gf many goods and services, and hence 
has been itself a factor in inflation. 

It has created windfalls for many financial institutions. 

The $9 billion of added interest charges on the national debt 
would have been even higher but for the prudent insistence of the 
Democratic Congress on maintaining the ceiling on interest rates 
for long-term government bonds. 


Control of inflation 


The American consumer has a right to fair prices. We cre 
determined to secure that right. 

Inflation has its roots in a variety of causes; its cure lies in a 
variety of remedies. Among those remedies are monetary and 
credit policies properly applied, budget surpluses in times of full 
employment, and action to restrain ‘‘administered price’’ in- 
creases in industries where economic power rests inthe hands of 
a few. 

A fair share of the gains from increasing productivity in many 
industries should be passed on to the consumer through price 
reductions. 

The agenda which a new Democratic administration wili face 
next January is crowded with urgent needs on which action has been 
delayed, deferred, or denied by the present administration. 

A new Democratic administration will undertake to meet 
those needs. 

It will reaffirm the Economic Bill of Rights which Franklin 
Roosevelt wrote into our national conscience sixteen years ago. It 
will reaffirm these rights for all Americans of whatever race, 
place of residence, or station in life. 


1. ‘‘The right to a useful and remunerative job in 


the industries or shops or farms or mines of the 
nation.”’ 


Full Employment 


The Democratic Party reaffirms its support of full employ- 
ment as a paramount objective of national policy. 
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For nearly 30 months the rate of unemj:ioyment has been be- 
tween 5 and 7.5% of the labor force. A pool of 3 to 4 million citi- 
zens, able and willing to work but unable to find jobs, has been 
written off by the Republican administratio: as a ‘‘normal’’ 
readjustment of che egonomic system. 

The policies of a Democratic administration to restore eco- 
nomic growth will reduce current unermployrnent to a minimum. 

Thereafter, if recessionary trends appear, we will act prompt- 
ly with counter-measures, such as public works or temporary tax 
cuts, We will not stand idly by and perm‘: recessions to run their 
course as the Republican administration has done. 


Aid to Depressed Areas 


The right to a job requires action to create new indusiry in 
America’s depressed areas of chronic unemployment. 

General economic measures will not alone solve the prob- 
lems of localities which suffer some special disadvantage. To 
bring prosperity to these depressed areas and to enable tiem to 
make their full contribution to the national welfare, specially 
directed action is needed. 

Areas of heavy and persistent unemoloyment result irom 
depletion oi natural resources, technological change, shifting 
defense requirements, or trade imbalances which have caused 
the decline of major industries. Whole communities, urban and 
rural, have been left stranded in distress and despair, through no 
fault of their own. 

These communities have undertaken valiant efforts of self- 
help. But mutual aid, as wellas self-help, is part of the American 
tradition. Stricken communities deserve the help of the whole 
nation. 

The Democratic Congress twice passed bills to provde this 
help. The Republican President twice vetoed them. 

These bills proposed low-interest loans to private enterprise 
to create new industry and new jobs in depressed communities, 
assistance to the communities to provide public facilities neces- 
sary to encourage the new industry, and retraining of workers for 
the new jobs. 

The Democratic Congress will again pass, and the Democratic 
President will sign, such a bill. 


Discrimination in Employment 


The right to a job requires action to break down artificial 
and arbitrary barriers to employment based on age, race, sex, 
religion, or national origin. 

Unemployment strikes hardest at workers over 40, minority 
groups, young people, and women. We will not achieve full em- 
ployment until prejudice against these workers is wiped out. 


Collective Bargaining 


The right to a job requires the restoration of full support 
for a collective bargaining and the repeal! of the anti-labor ex- 
cesses which have been written into our labor laws. 

Under Democratic leadership a sound national policy was 
developed, expressed particularly by the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act, which guaranteed the rights of workers to organize 
and to bargain collectively. Butthe Republican administration has 
replaced this sound policy with a national anti-labor policy. 

The Republican Taft-Hartley Act seriously weakened unions 
in their efforts to bring economic justice to the millions of 
American workers who remain unorganized. 

By administrative action, anti-labor personnel appointed by 
the Republicans to the National Labor Relations Board have made 
the Taft-Hartley Act even more restrictive in its application than 
in its language. 

Thus the traditional goal of the Democratic Party -- to give 
all workers the right to organize and bargain collectively -- has 
still not been achieved. 

We pledge the enactment of an affirmative labor policy which 
will encourage free collective bargaining through the growth and 
development of free and responsible unions. 

Millions of workers just now seeking to organize are blocked 
by federally authorized ‘‘right-to-work’’ laws, unreasonable limi- 
tations on the right to picket, and other hampering legislative and 
administrative provisions. 
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Again, in the new Labor-Management Reporting and Disclos- 
ure Act, the Republica administration perverted the constructive 
effort of the Democratic Congress to deal withimproper activities 
of a few in labor and management by turning that Act into a means 
of restricting the legitimate rights of the vast majority of work- 
ing men and women in honest labor unions. This law likewise 
strikes hardest at the weak or poorly organized, and it fails to 
deal with equal vigor with abuses of management as well as those 
of labor. 

We wili repeal the authorization for ‘‘right-to-work’’ laws, 
limitations on the right to strike, to picket peacefully and to tell 
the public the facts of a labor dispute, and other anti-labor fea- 
tures of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 1959 Act. This unequivecal 
pledge for the repeal of the anti-labor and restrictive provisions 
of those laws will encourage collective bargaining and strengthen 
and support the free anu honest labor movement. 

The Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act are in need of improvement. We strongly oppose 
Republican attempts to weaken the Railway Labor Act. 

We shall strengthen and modernize the Walsh-Healey and 
Davis-Bacon Acts, which protect the wage standards of workers 
employed by government contractors. 

Basic to the achievement of stable labor-management rela- 
tions is leadership from the White House. The Republican adminis- 
tration has failed to provide such leadership. 

They failed to foresee the deterioration of labor-management 
relations in the steel industry last year. When it became obvious 
that a national emergency was developing, they failed to forestall 
it, When it came, their only solution was government-by-injunc- 
tien. 

A Democratic President, through his leadership and concern, 
will produce a better climate for continuing constructive relation- 
ships between labor and management. He will have periodic White 
House conferences between labor and management to consider their 
mutual problems before they reach the critical stage. 

A Democratic President will use the vast fact-finding facili- 
ties that are available to inform himself, and the public, in exer- 
cising his leadership in labor disputes for the benefit of the nation 
as a whole. 

If he needs more such facilities, or authority, we will provide 
them, 

We further pledge that inthe administration ofall labor legis- 
lation we will restore the level of integrity, competence and sym- 
pathetic understanding required to carry out the intent of such 
legislation. 


Planning for Automation 


The right to a job requires planning for automation, so that 
men and women will be trained and available to meet shifting 
employment needs. 

We will conduct a continuing analysis of the nation’s manpower 
resources and of measures which may be requiredto assure their 
fullest development and use. 

We will provide the government leadership necessary to in- 
sure that the blessings o. automation do not become burdens of 
widespread unemployment. For the young and the technologically 
displaced workers, we will provide the opportunity for trainin= 
and retraining that equips them for jobs to be filled. 


Minimum Wages 


2. ‘‘The right to earn enouh to provide adequate food 
and clothing and recreation.’’ 


At the bottom of the income scale are some eight million 
families whose earnings are too low to provide even basic neces- 
sities of food, shelter and clothing. 

We pledge to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and to 
extend coverage to several million workers not now protected. 

We pledge further improvements in the wage, hour and cov- 
erage standards of the Fair Labor Standards Act so as to extend 
its benefits to all workers employed in industries engaged in or 
affecting interstate commerce and to raise its standards to keep 
up with our general economic progress and needs. 

We shall seek to bring the 2 million men, women and 
children who work for wages on the farms of the United States 
under the protection of existing labor and social legislation; and 
to assure migrant labor, perhaps the most underprivileged of all, 
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of a comprehensive program to bring them not only decent wages 
but also an adequate standard of health, housing, Social Security 
protection, education and welfare services. 


Agriculture 


3. ‘‘The right of every farmer to raise and sell his 
products at a return which will give him and his 
family a decent living.’’ 


We shall take positive action to raise farm income to full 
parity levels and to preserve family farming as a way of life. 

We shall put behind us once and for all the timidity with which 
our government has viewed our abundance of food and fiber. 

We will set new high levels of food consumption both at home 
and abroad. 

As long as many Americans and hundreds of millions of people 
in other countries remain underfed, we shall regard these agri- 
cultural riches, and the family farmers who produce them, not as 
a liability but as a national asset. 

Using our Abundance, The Democratic administration will 
inaugurate a national food and fiber policy for expanded use of 
our agricultural abundance. We will no longer view food stock- 
piles with alarm but will use them as powerful instruments for 
peace and plenty. 

We will increase consumption at home. A vigorous expand- 
ing economy will enable many American families to eat more and 
better food. 

We will use the food stamp programs authorized to feed needy 
children, aged and unemployed. We will expand and improve the 
school lunch and milk programs. 

We will establish and maintain a food reserve for national 
defense purposes near important population centers to preserve 
lives in event of national disaster, operated so as not to depress 
farm prices. We will expand research into new industrial uses 
of agricultural products. We will increase consumption abroad. 
The Democratic Party believes our nation’s capacity to produce 
food and fiber is one of the great weapons for waging war against 
hunger and want throughout the world. With wise management of 
our food abundance we will expand trade between nations, support 
economic and human development programs and combat famine. 

Unimaginative, outmoded Republican policies which fail to 
use these productive capacities of our farms have been immensely 
costly to our nation. They can and will be changed. 

Achieving Income Parity, While farmers have raised their 
productive efficiency to record levels, Republican farm policies 
forced their income to drop by 30 percent over the past eight years. 

Tens of thousands of farm families have been bankrupted 
and forced off the land. And this despite the fact that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has spent more on farm programs than all previous 
Secretaries in history combined. 

Farmers acting individually or in small groups are helpless 
to protect their incomes from sharp dec’ines. Their only recourse 
is to produce more, throwing production still further out of bal- 
ance with demand and driving prices down further. 

This disastrous downward cycle can be stopped only by effec- 
tive farm programs sympathetically administered with the assist- 
ance of democratically elected farmer committees. 

The Democratic administration will work to bring about full 
parity income for farmers in all segments ofagriculture by help- 
ing them to balance farm production with the expanding needs of 
the nation and the world. 

Measures to this end include production and marketing quotas 
measured in terms of barrels, bushels, and bales, loans on basic 
commodities at not less than 90% of parity, production payments, 
commodity purchases, and marketing orders and agreements. 

We repudiate the Republican administration of the Soil Bank 
Program which has emphasized the retirement of whole farm units 
and pledge an orderly land retirement and conservation program. 

We are convinced that a successful combination of these ap- 
proaches will cost considerably less than present Republican pro- 
grams which have failed, 

We will encourage agricultural cooperatives by expanding and 
liberalizing existing credit facilities and developing new facilities 
if necessary to assist them in extending their marketing and pur- 
chasing activities, and we will protect cooperatives from punitive 
taxation. 

The Democratic administration will improve the raarketing 
practices of the family-type dairy farm to reduce risk of loss. 
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To protect farmers’ incomes in times ofnatural disaster, the 
Federal Crop Insurance Program, created and developed experi- 
mentally under Democratic administrations, should be invigorated 
and expanded nationwide. 

Improving Working and Living on Farms. Farm families 
have been among those victimized most severely by Republican 
tight money policies. 

Young people have been barred from entering agriculture. 
Giant corporations and other non-farmers, with readier access to 
credit and through vertical integration methods, have supplanted 
hundreds of farm families and caused the bankruptcy of many 
others. 

The Democratic Party is committed by tradition and convic- 
tion to preservation of family agriculture. 

To this end, we will expand and liberalize farm credit facil- 
ities, especially to meet the needs of family-farm agriculture and 
to assist beginning farmers. 

Many families in America’s rural counties are still living in 
poverty because of inadequate resources and opportunity. This 
blight and personal desperation should have received national 
priority attention long ago. 

The new Democratic administration will begin at once to 
eradicate long-neglected rural blight. We will help people help 
themselves with extended and supervised credit for farm improve- 
ment, local industrial development, improved vocational training 
and other assistance to those wishing to change to non-farm em- 
ployment, andthe fullest development of commercial recreational 
possibilities. This is one of the major objectives of the area re- 
development program, twice vetoed by the Republican President. 

The rural electric cooperatives celebrate this year the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the creation of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration under President Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

The Democratic Congress has successfully fought the efforts 
of the Republican administration to cut off REA loans and force 
its high interest rate policies on this great rural enterprise. 

We will maintain interest rates for REA co-opsand public 
power districts at the levels provided in present law. 

We deplore administration failure to provide the dynamic lead- 
ership necessary to encourage loans to rural users for generation 
of power where necessary. 

We promise the co-ops active support in meeting the ever- 
growing demand for electric power and telephone service to be 
filled on a complete area-coverage basis, without requiring bene- 
fits for special interest power groups. 

In every way we will seek to help the men, women, and 
children whose livelihood comes from the soil to achieve better 
housing, education, health, and decent earnings and working con- 
ditions. 

All these goals demand the leadership ofa Secretary of Agri- 
culture who is not only conversant with the technological and 
economic aspects of farm problems, but who is sympathetic 
with the objectives of effective farm legislation not only for 
farmers but for the best interest of the nation as a whole. 





Small Business 


4. ‘The right ofevery businessman, large andsmall, 
to trade in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair 
competition and domination by monopolies at home 
and abroad,”’ 


The new Democratic administration will act to make our free 
economy really free -- free from the oppression of monopolistic 
power -- free from the suffocating impact of high interest rates. 
We will help create an economy in which small businesses can 
take root, grow and flourish. 

We Democrats pledge: 

1, Action to aid small business to obtain credit and equity 
capital at reasonable rates. Small business which must borrow to 
stay alive has been a particular victim ofthe high interest policies 
of the Republican administration. 

The loan program ofthe Small Business Administration should 
be accelerated, and the independence of that agency preserved. 
The Small Business Investment Act of 1958 must be administered 
with a greater sense of its importance and possibilities. 

2. Protection of the public against the growth of monopoly. 

The last eight years of Republican government has been the 
greatest period of merger and amalgamation in industry and 
banking in American history. Democratic Congresses have 
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enacted numerous important measures to strengthen our anti- 
trust laws. Since 1950 the four Democratic Congresses have 
enacted laws like the Celler-Kefauver Anti-merger Act, and to 
improve the laws against price discriminations and tie-in sales, 

When the Republicans were in control of the 80th and of the 
83rd Congresses they failed to enact a single measure to strength- 
en or improve the anti-trust laws. 

The Democratic Party opposes this trend to monopoly. 

We pledge vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

We favor requiring corporations to file advance notice of 
mergers with the antitrust enforcement agencies. 

We favor permitting all firms to have access at reasonable 
rates to patented inventions resulting from government financed 
research and development contracts. 

We favor strengthening the Robinson-Patman Act to protect 
small business against price discrimination. 

We favor authorizing the Federal Trade Commission to obtain 
temporary injunctions during the pendency of administrative 
proceedings. 

3. A more equitable share of government contracts to small 
and independent business. 

We will move from almost complete reliance on negotiation 
in the award of government contracts toward open, competitive 
bidding. 


Housing 
5. ‘‘The right of every family to a decent home.”’ 


Today our rate of home building is less than ten years ago. 
Ahealthy expanding economy will enable us to build two million 
homes a year, in wholesome neighborhoods, for people of all 
incomes. 

At this rate, within a single decade we can clear away our 
slums and assure every American family a decent place to live. 

Republican policies have led to a decline ofthe home building 
industry and the production of fewer homes, Republican high in- 
terest policies have forced the cost of decent housing beyond the 
range of many families. Republican indifference has perpetuated 
slums. 

We record the unpleasant fact that in 1960 at least 40 million 
Americans live in substandard housing. 

One million new families are formed each year and need 
housing, and 300,000 existing homes need to be replaced, At 
present, construction does not even meet these requirements, 
much less permit reduction of the backlog of slum units. 

We support a housing construction goal of more than 2,000,000 
homes a year. Most of the increased construction will be priced 
to meet the housing needs of middle and low income families who 
now live in substandard housing and are priced out of the market 
for decent komes. 

Our housing programs will provide for rental as well as sales 
housing. They will permit expanded cooperative housing programs 
and sharply stepped-up rehabilitation of existing homes. 

To make possibie the building of 2,000,000 homes a year in 
wholesome neighborhoods, the home building industry should be 
aided by special mortgage assistance, with low interest rates, 
long-term mortgage periods and reduced down payments. Where 
necessary, direct government loans should be provided. 

Even with this new and flexible approach, there will still be 
need for a substantial low-rent public housing program authoriz- 
ing as many units as local communities require and are prepared 
to build. 


Health 


6. ‘‘The right to adequate medica! care and the 
opportunity to achieve and enjoy good health.’’ 


Illness is expensive. Many Americans have neither incomes 
nor insurance protection to enable them to pay for modern health 
care. The problem is particularly acute with our older citizens, 
among whom serious illness strikes most often. 

We shall provide medical care benefits for the aged as part of 
the time-tested social security insurance system. We reject any 
proposal which would require such citizens to submit to the indig- 
nity of a means test -- a ‘‘pauper’s oath.”’ 

For young and old alixe, we need more medical schools, more 
hospitals, more research laboratories to speed the final conquest 
of major killers. 
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Medical Care for Older Persons. Sixty million Americans 
-- more than a third ofour people -- have no insurance protection 
against the high cost ofillness, Forthe rest, private health insur- 
ance pays, on the average, only about one-third of the cost of 
medical care. 

The problem is particularly acute among the 16 million 
Americans over 65 years old, disabled workers, widows and 
orphans, 

Most of these have low incomes and the elderly among them 
suffer two to three times as much illness as the rest of the popu- 
lation. 

The Republican administration refused to acknowledge any 
national responsibility for health care for elder citizens until 
forced to do so by an increasingly outraged demand, Then, their 
belated proposal was a cynical sham built arounda degrading test 
based on means or income -- a ‘‘pauper’s oath.’’ 

The most practicable way to provide health protection for 
older people is to use the contributory machinery of the Social 
Security System for insurance covering hospital bills and other 
high cost medical services. For those relatively few of our older 
people who have never been eligible for social security coverage, 
we shall provide corresponding benefits by appropriaticns from 
the general revenue. 

Research, We will step up medical research on the major 
killers and crippling diseases -- cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
mental illness. Expenditures for these purposes should be limited 
only by the availability of personnel and promising lines of re- 
search, Today such illness costs us $35 billion annually, much of 
which could be avoided. Federal appropriations for medical re- 
search are barely 14 of this amount. 

Heart disease and cancer together account for two out of every 
three deaths in this country. The Democratic President will sum- 
mon to a White House conference the nation’s most distinguished 
scientists in these fields to map a coordinated long-run program 
for the prevention and control of these diseases. 

We will also support a cooperative program with other na- 
tions on international health research. 

Hospitals. We will expand and improve the Hill-Burton hos- 
pital construction program. 

Health Manpower. To ease the growing shortage of doctors 
and other medical personnel we propose federal aid for construct- 
ing, expanding and modernizing schools of medicine, dentistry, 
nursing and public health. 

We are deeply concerned that the high cost of medical educa- 
tion is putting this profession beyond the means of most American 
families. We will provide scholarships and other assistance to 
break through the financial barriers to medical education. 

Mental Health, Mental patients fill more than half the hospital 
beds in the country today. We willprovide greatly increased fed- 
eral support for psychiatric research and training and community 
mental health programs to help bring back thousands of our hos- 


pitalized mentally ill to full and useful lives in the community. 
* * * * ” 











7. ‘‘The right to adequate protection from the eco- 
nomic fears of old age, sickness, accidents, and un- 
employment.”’ 


A Program for the Aging 


The Democratic administration will end the neglect of our 
older citizens. They deserve lives of usefulness, dignity, inde- 
pendence, and participation. We shall assure them not only health 
care but employment for those who want work, decent housing, 
and recreation. 

Already 16 million Americans -- about one inten -- are over 
65, with the prospect of 26 million by 1980. 

Health, As stated, we will provide an effective system for 
paid-up medical insurance upon retirement, financed during work- 
ing years through the social security mechanism and available to 
all retired persons without a means test. This is first priority. 

Income. Half of the people over 65 have incomes inadequate 
for basic nutrition, decent housing, minimum recreation and medi- 
cal care. Older people whodo not want to retire need employment 
opportunity and those of retirement age who no longer wish to or 
cannot work need better retirement benefits. 

We pledge a campaign to eliminate discrimination in employ- 
ment due to age. Asa firststep we will prohibit such discrimina- 
tion by government contractors and subcontractors. 
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We will amend the Social Security Act toincrease the retire- 
ment benefit for each additional year of work after 65, thus en- 
couraging workers to continue on the job full time. 

To encourage part-time work by others, we favor raising the 
$1200 a year ceiling on what a worker may earn while still draw- 
ing social security benefits. 

Retirement benefits must be increased generally, and mini- 
mum benefits raised from $33 to $50 a month. 

Housing. We shall provide decent and suitable housing which 
older persons can afford. Specifically we shall move ahead with 
the program of direct government loans for housing for older 
people initiated in the Housing Act of 1959, which the Republican 
administration has sought to kill. 

Special Services. We shall take Federal action in support of 
state efforts to bring standards of care innursing homes and other 
institutions for the aged up to desirable minimums. 

We shall support demonstration and training programs to 
translate proven research into action in such fields as health, nu- 
tritional guidance, home care, counseling, recreational activity. 

Taken together, these measures will affirm a new charter of 
rights for the older citizens among us -- the right to a life of use- 
fulness, health, dignity, independence and participation, 


Welfare 


Disability Insurance. We shall permit workers who are 
totally and permanently disabled to retire at any age, removing the 
arbitrary requirement that the worker be 50 years of age. 

We shall also amend the law so that after six months of total 
disability, a worker will be eligible for disability benefits, with 
restorative services to enable the worker to return to work. 

Physically Handicapped, We pledge continued support of legis- 
lation for the rehabilitation of physically handicapped persons 
and improvement of employment opportunities for them. 

Public Assistance, Persons in need who are inadequately 
protected by social insurance are cared for by the states and local 
communities under public assistance programs. 

The Federal Government, which now shares the cost of aid 
to some of these, should share in all, and benefits should be made 
available without regard to residence. 

Unemployment Benefits. We will establish uniform minimum 
standards throughout the nation for coverage, duration, and amount 
of unemployment insurance benefits. 

Equality for Women. We support legislation which will guaran- 
tee to women equality of rights under the law, including equal pay 
for equal work. 

Child Welfare. The Child Welfare Program and other services 
already established under the Social Security Act should be ex- 
panded, Federal leadership is required in the nationwide cam- 
paign to prevent and control juvenile delinquency. 

Intergroup Relations, We propose a federal bureau of inter- 
group relations to help solve problems of discrimination in hous- 
ing, education, employment and community opportunities in gen- 
eral. The bureau would assist in the solution of problems arising 
from the resettlement of immigrants and migrants within our own 
country, and in resolving religious, social and other tensions 
where they arise. 























Education 
8. ‘‘The right to a good education.,”’ 


America’s young people are our greatest resources for the 
future. Each of them deserves the education which will best 
develop his potentialities. 

We shall act at once to help in building the classrooms and 
employing the teachers that are essential if the right to a good 
education is to have genuine meaning for all the youth of America 
in the decade ahead, 

As a national investment in our future we propose a program 
of loans and scholarship grants to assure that qualified young 
Americans will have full opportunity for higher education, at the 
institutions of their choice, regardless of the income of their 
parents. 

The new Democratic administration will end eight years of 
official neglect of our educational system. 

America’s education faces a financial crisis. The tremendous 
increase in the number of children of schooi and college age has 
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far outrun the available supply of educational facilities and quali- 
fied teachers. The classroom shortage alone is interfering with 
the education of 10 million students, 

America’s teachers, parents and school administrators have 
striven courageously to keep up with the increased challenge of 
education. 

So have states and local communities. Education absorbs 
two-fifths of all their revenue. With limited resources, private 
educational institutions have shouldered their share ofthe burden. 

Only the Federal Government is not doing itspart. For eight 
years, measures for the relief of the educational crisis have been 
help up by the cynical maneuvers of the Republican Party in Con- 
gress and the White House. 

We believe that America can meet its educational obligations 
only with generous federal financial support, within the traditional 
framework of local control. The assistance will take the form of 
federal grants to states for educational purposes they deem most 
pressing, including classroom construction and teachers’ salaries. 
It will include aid for the construction of academic facilities as 
well as dormitories at colleges and universities. 

We pledge further federal support for all phases of voca- 
tional education for youth and adults; for libraries and adult edu- 
cation; for realizing the potential of educational television; and 
for exchange of students and teachers with other nations. 

As part of a broader concern for young people we recom- 
mend establishment of a Youth Conservation Corps, to give under- 
privileged young people a rewarding experience in a healthful 
environment, 

* * * ad * 

The pledges contained in this Economic Bill of Rights point 
the way to a better life for every family in America. 

They are the means to a goal that is now within our reach -- 
the final eradication in America of the age-old evil of poverty. 

Yet there are other pressing needs on our national agenda. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


A thin layer of earth, a few inches of rain, and a blanket of 
air makes human life possible on our planet. 

Sound public policy must assure that these essential resources 
will be available to provide the good life for our children and 
future generations. 

Water, timber and grazing lands, recreational areas in our 
parks, shores, forests and wildernesses, energy, minerals, even 
pure air -- all are feeling the press of enormously increased 
demands of a rapidly growing population. 

Natural resources are the birthright of all the people. 

The new Democratic administration, with the vision that 
built a TVA and a Grand Coulee, will develop and conserve that 
heritage for the use of this and future generations. We will re- 
verse Republican policies under which America’s resources have 
been wasted, depleted, underdeveloped, and recklessly given away. 

We favor the best use of our natura! resources, which gen- 
erally means adoption of the multiple-purpose principle to achieve 
full development for all the many functions they can serve. 

Water and Soil. An abundant supply of pure water is essential 
to our economy. This is a national problem. 

Water must serve domestic, industrial and irrigation needs 
and inland navigation. It must provide habitat for fish and wild- 
life, supply the base for much outdoor recreation, and generate 
electricity. Water must also be controlled to prevent floods, 
pollution, salinity and silt. 

The new Democratic administration will develop a compre- 
hensive national water resource policy. In cooperation with state 
and local governments, and interested private groups, a Demo- 
cratic administration will develop a balanced, multiple-purpose 
plan for each major river basin tobe revised periodically to meet 
changing needs. We will erase the Republican siogan of ‘‘no new 
starts’’ and will begin again to build multiple-purpose dams, hydro- 
electric facilities, flood control works, navigation facilities, and 
reclamation projects to meet mounting and urgent needs. 

We will renew the drive to protect every acre of farm land 
under a soil and water conservation plan and speed up the small 
watershed program. 

We will support and intensify the research effort to find an 
economical way to convert salt and brackish water, The Republi- 
cans discouraged this research, which holds untold possibilities 
for the whole world. 
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Water and Air Pollution. America can no longer take pure 
water and air for granted. Polluted rivers carry their dangers 
to everyone living along their courses; impure air does not 
respect boundaries. 

Federal action is needed in planning, coordinating and help- 
ing to finance pollution cuntrol. Fhe states and local comimuni- 
ties cannot go it alone. Yez President Eisenhower vetoed a Demo- 
cratic bill to give them more financial help in building sewage 
treatment plants. 

A Democratic President will sign such a bill. 

Democrats will step up research on pollution control, giving 
special attention to: 

(1) the rapidly growing problem of air pollution from indus- 
trial plants, automobile exhausts, and other sources, and 

(2) disposal of chemical and radioactive wastes, some of 
which are now being dumped off our coasts without adequate 
knowledge of the potential consequences. 

Outdoor Recreation. As population grows and the work week 
shortens and transportation becomes easier and speedier, the 
need for outdoor recreation facilities mounts. 

We must act quickly to retain public access to the oceans, 
gulfs, rivers, streams, lakes, and reservoirs, and their shore- 
lines, and to reserve adequate camping and recreational areas 
while there is yet time. Areas near major population centers 
are particularly needed. 

The new Democratic administration will work to improve 
and extend recreation opportunities in national parks and monu- 
ments; forests; river development projects; and near metropolitan 
areas, Emphasis will be on attractive, low-cost facilities for all 
the people and on preventing undue commercialization. 

The National Park System is still incomplete; in particular, 
the few remaining suitable shorelines must be included init. A 
National Wilderness System should be created for areas already 
set aside as wildernesses. The system should be extended but 
only after careful consideration by the Congress of the value of 
areas for competing uses. 

Recreational needs of the surrounding area should be given 
important consideration in disposing of federally owned lands. 

We will protect fish and game habitats from commercial 
exploitation and require military installations to conform to 
sound conservation practices. 

Ener The Republican administration would turn the clock 
back to the days before the New Deal, in an effort to divert the 
benefits of the great natural energy resources from all the 
people to a favored few. It has followed for many years a ‘‘no 
new starts’’ policy. 

It has stalled atomic energy development; it has sought to 
cripple rural electrification. 

It has closed the pilot plant on getting oil from shale. 

It has harassed and hampered the TVA. 

We reject this philosophy and these policies. 
are entitled to use profitably what they already own. 

The Democratic administration instead will foster the de- 
velopment of efficient regional giant power systems from all 
sources, including water, tidal, and nuclear, to supply low-cost 
electricity to all retail electric systems, public, private, and 
cooperative. 

The Democratic administration will continue to develop 
‘‘vardsticks’’ for measuring the rates of private utility systems. 
This means meeting the needs of rural electric cooperatives for 
low-interest loans for distribution, transmission and generation 
facilities; federal transmission facilities, where appropriate, to 
provide efficient low-cost power supply; and strict enforcement 
of the public-preference clause in power marketing. 

The Democratic administration will support continued study 
and research on energy fuel resources, including new sources in 
wind and sun. It will push forward with the Passamaquoddy tidal 
power project with its great promise of cheaper power and ex- 
panded prosperity for the people of New England. 

We support the establishment of a national fuels policy. 

The $15 billion national investment in atomic energy should 
be protected as a part of the public domain. 

Federal Lands and Forests. The record of the Republican 
administration in handling the public domain is one of complete 
lethargy. It has failed to secure the fullest present benefits. 
In some cases, it has given away priceless resources for plun- 
der by private corporations, as in the Al Sarena mining incident 
and the secret leasing of game refuges to favored oil interests. 








The people 
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The new Democratic administration will develop balanced 
land and forest policies suited to the needs of a growing America. 

This means intensive forest management ona multiple use and 
sustained yield basis, reforestation of burnt-over lands, buildirg 
public access roads, range reseeding and improvement, intensive 
work in watershed management, concern for small business opera- 
tions, and insuring free public access to public lands for recre- 
ational uses, 

Minerals. America uses half the minerals produced in the 
entire free world. Yet our mining industry is in what may be 
the initial phase of a serious long-term depression. Sound policy 
requires that we strengthen the domestic mining industry without 
interfering with adequate supplies of needed materials at reason- 
able costs. 

We pledge immediate efforts toward the establishment of a 
realistic long range minerals policy. 

The new Democratic administration will begin intensive re- 
search on scientific prospecting for mineral deposits. 

We will speed up the geologic mapping of the country, with 
emphasis on Alaska. 

We will resume research and development work on use of 
low-grade mineral reserves, especially oil shale, lignites, iron 
ore taconite, and radioactive minerals. These efforts have been 
halted or cut back by the Republican administration. 

The Democratic Party favors a study of the problem of non- 
uniform seaward boundaries of the coastal states. 

Government Machinery for Managing Resources. Long-range 
programming of the nation’s resource development is essential. 
We favor creation of a council of advisors on resources and con- 
servation, which will evaluate and report annually upon our re- 
source needs and progress. 

We shall put budgeting for resources ona business-like basis, 
distinguishing between operating expense and capital investment, 
so that the country can have an accurate picture of the costs and 
returns. We propose the incremental method in determining the 
economic justification of our river basin programs. Charges for 
commercial use of public lands will be brought into line with bene- 
fits received. 





Cities and Their Suburbs 


A new Democratic administration will expand federal pro- 
grams to aid urban communities to clear their slums, dispose of 
their sewage, educate their children, transport suburban com- 
muters to and from their jobs, and combat juvenile delinquency. 

We will give the city dweller a voice at the Cabinet table by 
bringing together within a single department programs concerned 
with urban and metropolitan problems. 

The United States is now predominantly an urban nation. 

The efficiency, comfort, and beauty of our cities and suburbs 
influence the lives of all Americans. 

Local governments have found increasing difficulty in coping 
with such fundamental public problems as urban renewal, Slum 
clearance, water supply, mass transportation, recreation, health, 
welfare, education and metropolitan planning. These problems 
are, in many cases, interstate and regional in scope. 

Yet the Republican administration has turned its back upon 
urban and suburban America. The list of Republican vetoes in- 
cludes housing, urban renewal and slum clearance, area redevelop- 
ment, public works, airports and stream pollution control. It has 
proposed severe cut-backs in aid for hospital construction, pub- 
lic assistance, vocational education, community facilities and 
sewage disposal. 

The result has been to force communities to thrust an ever- 
greater tax load upon the already overburdened property taxpayer 
and to forego needed public services. 

The Democratic Party believes that state and local govern- 
ments are strengthened -- not weakened -- by financial assistance 
from the Federal Government. We will extend such aid without 
impairing local administration through unnecessary federal inter- 
ference or redtape. : 

We propose a ten-year action program to restore our cities 
and provide for balanced suburban development, including the fol- 
lowing: 

1, The elimination of slums and blight and the restoration 
of cities and depressed areas within the next ten years. 

2. Federal aid for metropolitan area planning and com- 
munity facility programs. 
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3. Federal aid for comprehensive metropolitan transporta- 
tion programs, including bus and rail mass transit, commuter 
railroads as well as highway programs and construction of civil 
airports. 

4. Federal aid in combatting air and water pollution. 

5. Expansion of park systems to meet the recreation needs 
of our growing population. 

The Federal Government must recognize the financial bur- 
dens placed on local governments, urban and rural alike, by 
federal installations and land holdings. 


Transportation 


Over the past seven years, we have watched the steady 
weakening of the nation’s transportation system. Railroads are 
in distress. Highways are congested. Airports and airways lag 
far behind the needs of the jet age. 

To meet this challenge we will establish a national transpor- 
tation policy, designed to coordinate and modernize our facilities 
for transportation by road, rail, water, and air. 

Air. The jet age has made rapid improvement in air safety 
imperative. Rather than ‘‘an orderly withdrawal’’ from the air- 
port grant programs as proposed by the Republican administration, 
we pledge to expand the program to accommodate growing air 
traffic. 

Water. Development of our inland waterways, our harbors, 
and Great Lakes commerce have been held back by the Republican 
President. 

We pledge the improvement of our rivers andharbors by new 
starts and adequate maintenance. 

A strong and efficient American-flag Merchant Marine is 
essential to peace-time commerce and defense emergencies. 
Continued aid for ship construction and operation to offset cost 
differentials favoring foreign shipping is essential to these goals, 

Roads. The Republican administration has slowed down, 
stretched out and greatly increased the costs of the interstate 
highway program. 

The Democratic Party supports the highway program em- 
bodied in the Acts of 1956 and 1958 and the principle of federal- 
state partnership in highway construction. 

We commend the Democratic Congress for establishing a 
special committee which has launched an extensive investigation 
of this highway program. Continued scrutiny of this multi-billion 
dollar highway program can prevent waste, inefficiency and graft 
and maintain the public’s confidence. 

Rail. The nation’s railroads are in particular need of free- 
dom from burdensome regulation to enable them to compete 
effectively with other forms of transportation. We also support 
federal assistance in meeting certain capital needs particularly 
for urban mass transportation. 


Science 


We will recognize the special role ofour Federal Government 
in support of basic and applied research. 

Space. The Republican administration has remained in- 
credibly blind to the prospects of space exploration. They have 
failed to pursue space programs witha sense of urgency anywhere 
near equal to their importance to the future of the world. 

It has allowed the Communists to forge ahead to hit the moon 
first and to launch substantially greater payloads, The Republican 
program is a catch-all of assorted projects with no clearly- 
defined, long-range plan of research. 

The new Democratic administration will press forward with 
our national space program in full realization of the importance 
of space accomplishments to our national security and our inter- 
national prestige. We shall reorganize the program to achieve 
both efficiency and speedy execution. We shall bring top scientists 
in positions of responsibility. We shall undertake long-term basic 
research in space science and propulsion. 

We shall initiate negotiations leading toward the international 
regulation of space. 

Atomic Energy. The United States became preeminent in 
the development of atomic energy under Democratic administra- 
tions. 

The Republican administration, despite its glowing promises 
of ‘‘Atoms for Peace,’’ has permitted the gradual deterioration 
of United States leadership in atomic development both at home 
and abroad. 
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In order to restore United States leadership in ator ic de- 
velopment, the new Democratic Administration will: 

1. Restore truly non-partisan and vigorous administration of 
the vital atomic energy program; 

2. Continue the development of the various proinising experi- 
mental and prototype atomic power plants which show promise and 
provide increasing support for longer range projects at the fron- 
tiers of atomic energy application; 

3. Continue to preserve and support national laboratories a 1d 
other federal atomic installations as the foundation of technical 
progress and bulwark of national defense; 

4. Accelerate the Rover nuclear rocket project and auxiliary 
power facilities so as toachieve vorld leadershipin peaceful outer 
space exploration; 

5. Give reality to the United States international atoms for 
peace programs and to continue and expand technological assist 
ance to underdeveloped countries; 

6. Considex measures for improved organ’ zation and proced- 
ure for radiation protection and reactor safety, including strength- 
ening the role of the Federal Radiation Council, and the separation 
of quasi-judicial functions in reactor safety regulations; 

7. Provide a balanced and flexibie nuclear defense capability, 
including the augmentation of the nuclear submarine fleet. 

Oceanography. Oceanographic research is needed te sdvance 
such important programs as food and minerals from our Great 
Lakes and the sea. The present Administration has neglected 
this new scientific frontier. 





Government Operations 


We shall reform the processes of government in all branches 
-- executive, legislative, and judicial, We will clean out corrup- 
tion and conflicts of interest, and irmprove government services. 

The Federal Service. Two weeks before this platform was 
adopted, the difference between the Democratic and Republican 
attitudes toward government employees was dramatically illu- 
strated. The Democratic Congress passed a fully justified pay 
increase to bring government pay scales more nearly in line 
with those of private industry. 

The Republican President vetoed the pay raise. 

The Democratic Congress decisively overrode the veto. 

The heavy responsibilities of modern government require 
a federal service characterized by devotion to duty, honesty of 
purpose, and highest competence. We pledge the modernization 
and strengthening of our civil service system. 

We shall extend and improve the employees’ appeals system 
and improve programs for recognizing the outstanding merits of 
individual employees. 

Ethics in Government. We reject totally the concept of dual 
or triple loyalty on the part of federal officials in high places. 

The conflict-of-interest statutes should be revised and 
strengthened to assure the federal service of maximum security 
against unethical practices on the part of public officials. 

The Democratic administration will establish and enforce a 
Code of Ethics to maintain the full dignity and integrity of the 
federal service and to make it more attractive to the ablest men 
and women. 

Regulatory Agencies. The Democratic Party promises to 
clean up the federal regulatory agencies. The acceptance by Re- 
publican appointees to these agencies of gifts, hc sitality, and 
bribes from interests under their jurisdiction has been a partic- 
ularly flagrant abuse of public trust. 

We shall bring all contacts with commissioners into the open, 
and will protect them from any form o: improper pressure. 

We shall appoint to these agencies men of ability and inde- 
pendent judgment who understand that their function ‘3 to regulate 
these industries in the pubtic interest. 

We promise a thorough review of existing agency practices, 
with an eye toward speedier decisions, and a clearer definition 
of what constitutes the public interest. 

The Democratic Party condemns the usurpation by the Execu- 
tive of the powers and functions ofany of the independent « yencies 
and pledges the restoration of the independence of such agencies 
and the protection of their integrity of action. 

The Postal Service. The Republican policy has been to treat 
the United States postal service as a liability instead of a great 
investment in national enlightenment, social effic! ncy aid eco- 
nomic betterment. 
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Constant curtailment of service has inconvenienced every 
citizen, 

A program must be undertaken to establish the Post Office 
Devartment as a model of efficiency and service. We pledge 
ourselves to: 

1, Restore the principle that the postal service is a public 
service. 

2. Separate the public service costs from those to be borne 
by the users of the mails. 

3. Continue steady improvement in working conditions and 
wage sca‘es, reflecting increasing productivity. 

4. Establish a long-range program for research and capital 
improvemen:s compatible with the highest standards of business 
efficiency. 

Law Enforcemer:. In recent years, we have been faced with 
a shocking increase in crimes of all kinds. Organized criminals 
have even infi:trated into legitimate business enterprises and 
labor unions. 

The Republican administration, and particularly the Attorney 
General’s office, has failed lamentably to deal with this problem 
despite the growing power ofthe underworld, The new Democratic 
administration wi!) take vigorous corrective action. 

Freedom of information. We reject the Republican contention 
that the: workings of government are the special private preserve 
of the Executive. 

The massive wali of secrecy erected between the Executive 
pranch and the Congress as well as the citizen must be torn down. 
Information must flow freely, save in those areas in which the 
national security is involved. 

Clean Elections. The Democratic Party favors realistic and 
effective limitations on contributions and expenditures and full 
disclosure of campaign financing in federal elections, 

We further propose a tax credit to encourage small contribu- 
tions to political parties. 

The Democratic Party affirms that every candidate for public 
office has a moral obligation to observe and uphold traditional 
American principles of decency, honesty and fair play in his 
campaign for election. 

We deplore efforts to divide the United States into regional, 
religious and ethnic groups. 

We denounce and repudiate campaign tactics that substitute 
smear and slander, bigotry and false accusations of bigotry for 
truth and reasoned argument, 

District of Columbia. The Capital city ofour nation should be 
a symbol of democracy to people throughout the world. The 
Democratic Party reaffirms its long-standing support for home 
rule for the District of Columbia, and pledges to enact legislation 
permitting voters of the District to elect their own local govern- 
ment, 

We urge the legislatures of the fifty states to ratify the 23rd 
Amendment, passed by the Democratic Congress, to give District 
citizens the 1.ght to ,»articipate in Presidential elections. 

We also support a Constitutional Amendment giving the Dis- 
trict voting representation in Congress. 

Virgin Islands. We believe that the voters of the Virgin 
Islands should have the right to elect their own Governor, to have 
a delegate in the Congress of the United States and to have the 
right to vote in national elections for a President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Puerto Rico, The social, economic, and political progress of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is a testimonial to the sound 
enabling legislation, and the sincerity and understanding with 
whi ch the ,eople of the United States and Puerto Rico are meeting 
their joint problems. 

The Democratic Party, under whose administration the 
Commonwealth status was established, is entitled to great credit 
for providin~ the opportunity which the people of Puerto Rico 
have used so successfully. 

Puerto Rico has become a show-; lace of world-wide interest, 
a tribute to the benefits of the principles of self-determination. 
Furthe;s benefits for Puerto Rico uider these princples are 
certain to follow. 


Cong: essionci Procedures 


In order that the will of ‘se American people may be ex- 
presse! upon all legislative proposals, we urge that action be 
taken at the beginni..z of the 87th Congress to improve Congres- 
sional procedures so that majority rule prevails and decisions 
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can be made after reasonable debate without being blocked by a 
minority in either House. 

The rules of the House of Representatives should be amended 
so as to make sure that bills reported by legislative committees 
should reach the floor for consideration without undue delay. 


Consumers 


In an age of mass production, distribution, and advertising, 
consumers require effective government representation and 
protection. 

The Republican administration has allowed the Food and 
Drug Administration to be weakened. Recent Senate hearings on 
the drug industry have revealed how flagrant profiteering can be 
when essential facts on costs, prices, and profits are hidden from 
scrutiny. The new Democratic administration will provide the 
money and the authority to strengthen this agency for its task. 

We propose a consumer counsel, backed by a suitable staff, 
to speak for consumers in the formulation of government policies 
and represent consumers in administrative proceedings. 

The consumer also has a right to know the cost of credit 
when he borrows money. We shall enact federal legislation re- 
quiring the vendors of credit to provide a statement of specific 
credit charges and what these charges cost in terms of true 
annual interest. 


Veterans Affairs 


We adhere to the American tradition found in the Plymouth 
Colony in New England in 1936, which holds that: 

‘* ,.any soldier injured in defense of the colony shall 

be maintained competently by the colony for the re- 

mainder of his life.’’ 

We pledge adequate compensation for those with service 
connected disabilities. We pledge pensions adequate for a full 
and dignified life for disabled and distressed veterans and for 
needy survivors of deceased veterans. 

Veterans of World War I, whose federal benefits have not 
matched those of veterans of subsequent service, will receive 
the special attention of the Democratic Party looking toward 
equitable adjustments. 

We endorse expanded programs of vocational rehabilitation 
for disabled veterans, and education for orphans of servicemen. 

The quality of medical care furnished to the disabled veterans 
has deteriorated under the Republican administration. We shall 
work for an increased availability of facilities for all veterans in 
need and we will move with particular urgency to fulfill the need 
for expanded domiciliary and nursing home facilities. 

We shall continue the veterans home loan guarantee and direct 
loan programs and educational benefits patterned after the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. 


American Indians 


We recognize the unique legal and moral responsibility of the 
federal government for Indians and in restitution to the Indians for 
the injustice that has sometimes been done them. We therefore 
pledge prompt adoption of a program to assist Indian tribes in the 
full development of their human and natural resources and to ad- 
vance the health, education, and economic well-being of Indian 
citizens while preserving their cultural heritage. 

Free consent of the Indian tribes concerned shall be required 
before the Federal Government makes any change in any federal 
Indian treaty or other contractual relationship. 

The new Democratic administration will bring competent, 
sympathetic, and dedicated leadership to the administration of 
Indian affairs which will end practices that have eroded Indian 
rights and resources, reduced the Indians’ land base and repudi- 
ated federal responsibility. Indian claims against the United 
States can and will be cettled promptly, whether by negotiation or 
other means, in the best interests of both parties. 


The Arts 


The arts flourish where there is freedom and where individual 
initiative and imagination are encouraged. We enjoy the blessinzs 
of such an atmosphere. 

The nation should begin to evaluate the possibilities for en- 
couraging and expanding participation in and appreciation of our 
cuitural life. 
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We propose a federal advisory agency toassistin the evalua- 
tion, development, and expansion of cultural resources of the 
United States. We shall support legislation needed to provide in- 
centives for those endowed with extraordinary talent as a worthy 
supplement to existing scholarship programs. 


Civil Liberties 


Today with democratic values threatened by Communist 
tyranny, we reaffirm our dedication to the Bill of Rights. Free- 
dom and civil liberties, far from being incompatible with security, 
are vital to our national strength. Unfortunately, those high in the 
Republican administration have all too often sullied the name and 
honor of loyal and faithful American citizens in and out of gov- 
ernment, 

The Democratic Party will strive to improve Congressional 
investigating and hearing procedures. We shall abolish useless 
disclaimer affidavits such as those for student educational loans. 
We shall provide a full and fair hearing, including confrontation 
of the accuser, to any person whose publicor private employment 
or reputation is jeopardized by a loyalty or security proceeding. 

Protection of rights of American citizens to travel, to pursue 
lawful trade and to engage in other lawful activities abroad with- 
out distinction as to race or religion is a cardinal function of the 
national sovereignty. 

We will oppose any international agreement or treaty which 
by its terms or practices differentiates among American citizens 
on grounds of race or religion. 

* * * * * 

The list of unfinished business for America is long. The ac- 
cumulated neglect of nearly a decade cannot be wiped out overnight. 
Many of the objectives which we seek will require our best efforts 
over a period of years. 

Although the task is far-reaching, we will tackle it with vigor 
and confidence, We will substitute planning for confusion, pur- 
pose for indifference, direction for drift and apathy. 

We will organize the policy-making machinery of the executive 
branch to provide vigor and leadership in establishing our national 
goals, and achieving them. 

The new Democratic President will sign, not veto, the efforts 
of a Democratic Congress tc create more jobs, to build more 
homes, to save family farms, to clean up polluted streams and 
rivers, to help depressed areas, and to provide full employment 
for our people. 


Fiscal Responsibility 


We vigorously reject the notion that America, with a half- 
trillion-dollar gross national product, and nearly halfofthe world’s 
industrial resources, cannot afford to meet the needs of her people 
at home and in our world relationships. 

We believe, moreover, thatexceptinperiods of recessions or 
national emergency, these needs can be met with a balanced bud- 
get, with no increase in present tax rates, and with some surplus 
for the gradual reduction of our national debt. 

To assure such a balance we shall pursue a four-point pro- 
gram of fiscal responsibility. 

First, we shall end the gross waste in federal expenditures 
which needlessly raises the budgets of many government agencies. 

The most conspicuous unnecessary item is, of course, the 
excessive cost of interest on the national debt. Courageous action 
to end duplication and competition among the armed services will 
achieve large savings. The cost of the agricultural program can 
be reduced while at the same time restoring prosperity to the 
nation’s farmers. 

Second, we shall collect the billions in taxes which are owed 
to the federal government but not now collected, 

The Internal Revenue Service is still suffering from the cuts 
inflicted upon its enforcement staff by the Republican administra- 
tion and the Republican Congress in 1953. 

The Administration’s own Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has testified that billions of dollars in revenue are lost each year 
because the Service does not have sufficient agents to follow up 
on tax evasion, 

We will add enforcement personnel, and develop new tech- 
niques of enforceinent, to collect tax revenue which is now being 
lost through evasion. 
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Third, we shall close the loopholes in the tax laws by which 
certain privileged groups legally escape their fair share of tax- 
ation. 

Among the more conspicuous loopholes are depletion allow- 
ances which are inequitable, special consideration for recipients 
of dividend income, and deductions for extravagant ‘‘business ex- 
penses’’ which have reached scandalous proportions. 

Tax reform can raise additional revenue and at the same time 
increase legitimate incentives for growth, and make it possible 
to ease the burden on the general taxpayer who now pays an unfair 
share of taxes because of special favors to the few. 

Fourth, we shall bring in added federal tax revenues by ex- 
panding the economy itself. Each dollar of additional production 
puts an additional 18 cents in tax revenue in the national treasury. 
A 5 percent growth rate, therefore, will yield over $40 billion in 
added revenue in four years at present tax rates. 

By these four methods we can sharply increase the govern- 
ment funds available for needed services, for correction of tax 
inequities, and for debt or tax reduction. 

Much of the challenge of the 1960’s, however, remains unfore- 
seen and unforeseeable. 

If, therefore, the unfolding demands of the new decade at home 
or abroad should impose clear national responsibilities that can- 
not be fulfilled without higher taxes, we will not allow political 
disadvantage to deter us from doing what is required. 

As we proceed with the urgent task of restoring America’s 
productivity, confidence, and power, we will never forget that our 
national interest is more than the sum total of all the group in- 
terests in America. 

When group interests conflict with the national interest, it 
will be the national interest which we serve. 


¥. 


On its values and goals the quality of American life depends. 
Here above all our national interest and our devotion to the Rights 
of Man coincide. 

Democratic administrations under Wilson, Roosevelt, and 
Truman led the way in pressing for economic justice for all 
Americans, 

But man does not live by bread alone. A new Democratic ad- 
ministration, like its predecessors, will once again look beyond 
material goals to the spiritual meaning of American society. 

We have drifted into a national mood that accepts payola and 
quiz scandals, tax evasion and false expense accounts, soaring 
crime rates, influence-peddling in high government circles, and 
the exploitation of sadistic violence as popular entertainment. 

For eight long critical years our present national leadership 
has made no effective effort to reverse this mood. 

The new Democratic administration will help create a sense 
of national purpose and higher standards of public behavior. 


Civil Rights 


We shall also seek to create an affirmative new atmosphere 
in which to deal with racial divisions and inequalities which 
threaten both the integrity of our democratic faith and the proposi- 
tion on which our nation was founded -- that all men are created 
equal. It 1s our faith in human dignity that distinguishes our open 
free society from the closed totalitarian society of the Com- 
munists. 

The Constitution of the United States rejects the notion that 
the Rights of Man means the rights of some men only. We reject 
it too, The right to vote isthe first principle of self-government. 
The Constitution also guarantees to all Americans the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, 

It is the duty of the Congress toenact the laws necessary and 
proper to protect and promote these Constitutional rights. The 
Supreme Court has the power to interpret these rights and the 
laws thus enacted, 

It is the duty of the President to see that these rights are 
respected and the Constitution and laws as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court are faithfully executed, 

What is now required is effective moral and political leader- 
ship by the whole executive branch of our government to make 
equal opportunity a living reality for all Americans. 

As the party of Jefferson, we shall provide that leadership. 

In every city and state in greater or lesser degree there is 
discrimination based on color, race, religion, or national origin. 
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If discrimination in voting, education, the administration of 
justice or segregated lunchcounters are the issues in one area, 


discrimination in housing and employment mz, 
tions elsewhere. 

The peaceful demonstrations for first-class citizensh‘» which 
have recently taken place in many paxcs ofthis countrvw are a sig- 
nal to all of us to make good at long last the guarantees of our 
Constitution. 

The time has .ome to assure equal accers for all Americans 
to all areas of community life, including voting booths, school- 
rooms, jobs, housing, and public facilities. 

The Democratic administration which takes office next Janu- 
ary will therefore use the full powers providedin the Civi! Rights 
Act of 1957 and 1960 tosecure for all Americans the right to vote. 

If these powers, vigorously invoked by a ..cwAtt. rney General 
and backed by a strong and imaginative Demucratic President, 
prove inadequate, further powers will be sought. 

We wil! support whatever action is necessary to eliminate 
literacy tests and the payment of poll taxes as requirements for 
voting. 

A new Democratic adminisiration wil! alsouse its full powers 
-- legal and moral -- to ensure the beginning of good faith com- 
pliance with the Constitutional requirement that racial discrim- 
ination be ended in public education. 

We believe that every school district affected by the Supreme 
Court’s school desegregation decision should submit a plan pro- 
viding for at least first-step compliance by 1963, the 100th anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

To facilitate compliance, technical and financial assistance 
should be given to schoo] districts facing special problems ot 
transition. 

For this and for the protection of all other Constitutional rights 
of Americans, the Attorney General should be empowered and 
directed to file civil injunction suits in federal courts to prevent 
the denial of any civil rights on grounds of race, creed, or color. 

The new Democratic administration will support federal 
legisiation establishing a Fair Employment Practices Commission 
effectively to secure for everyone the right to equal opportunity 
for employment, 

In 1949 the President’s Committee on Civil Rights recom- 
mended a permanent Commission on Civil Rights. The new 
Democratic administration will broaden the scope and strengthen 
the powers of the present commission and make it permanent, 

Its functions will be to provide assistance to communities, 
industries, or individuals in the implementation of Constitutional 
rights in education, housing, employment, transportation, and 
the administration of justice. 

In addition the Democratic administration will use its full 
executive powers to assure equal employment opportunities and to 
terminate racial segregation throughout federal services and 
institutions, and on all government contracts. The successful 
desegregation of the armed services took place through such 
decisive executive action under President Truman. 

Similarly the new Democratic administration will take action 
to end discrimination in federal housing programs, including 
federally-assisted housing. 

To accomplish these goals will require executive orders, 
legal actions brought by the Attorney General, legislation, and 
improved Congressional procedures to safeguard majority rule. 

Above all, it will require the strong, active persuasive, 


and inventive leadership of the President of the United States. 
* * * * = 


be prersing ques- 


The Democratic President who takes office next January will 
face unprecedented challenges. His administration will present 
a new face to the world. 

It will be a bold, confident, affirmative face. We will draw 
new strength from the universal truths which the founder of our 
party asserted in the Declaration of Independence to be ‘‘self- 
evident,’’ 

Emerson once spoke of an unending contest in human affairs 
a contest between the Party of Hope and the Party of Memory. 

For eight years, America, governed by the Party of Memory, 
has taken a holiday from histery. 

As the Party of Hope it is our responsibility and opportunity 
to call forth the greatness of the American people. 

In this spirit, we hereby rededicate ourselves to the con- 
tinuing service of the Rights of Man -- everywhere in America 
and everywhere else on God’s earth. 
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SOUTHERNERS DISSENT 


A minority report on the civil rights plank of the Democratic platform was sub- 
mitted to the Democratic National Convention July 12 by Southers members repre- 
senting nine states on the Resolutions and Platform Committze. Foll-wing i. the 
complete text (for story on platform jight, see p. 1226): 


In accerdance with the rules of the convention,’*is minority re- 
port is personally signed by more than 10 percent of the members 
of the Committee on Resolutions and Platform. 


In 1952 the candidate of the Democratic party for President of 
the United States was favored cnly by the voters of the states of 
West Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabame, Mississ.:opi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 


In 1956 the candidate of the Democratic party for President of 
the United States was favored only by the voters of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Missouri. 


This minority report is signed by members of the Platform 
Committee who are delegates from each and every one of those 
two groups of states except Missouri, Kentucky and West Virginia. 


In 1952 and 1956 as well as in prior years, the states of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missiesippi and Arkan- 
sas were the backbone of the Democratic party. Nevertheless, since 
1952 the people of those states as well as the people of Louisiana, 
Florida, and Tennessee have been subjected to every conceivable 
harassment in the field of civil rights at the instigation of well- 
organized pressure groups, residing for the most part in states that 
have not favored the candidates for President and Vice President 
of the United States. 


Increasingly, the loyalty of the people of the South to their party 
has been repaid with scolding and derision, pretending to invoke 
the Constitution of the United States. Those who are attacking the 
South have igncred the fundamental law of the land -- and in par- 
ticular the 10th Amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 
Despite these attacks, the Democrats of the Southern states have 
sent delegates to this 1960 convention whose aim was and is to unify 
the party and restore constitutional Government in this land of ours. 


Notwithstanding the Southern states are still being subjected to 
a campaign of studied vilification. The climax of this campaign is 
the so-called ‘‘civil rights’’ proposal in the platform just adopted 
by a majority of this convention’s Platform Committee. In a con- 
tinuation of our efforts to unify the Democratic party, to help insure 
that the voters of our states support the nominees of this conven- 
tion, and still retain their self-respect, we request delegates from 
all states to join with us in rejecting that portion of Section IV of 
the proposed platform entitled ‘‘civil rights.’’ We cail upon delegates 
from all the states of this Union -- north, south, east and west -- 
to join with us in defending against the calculated effort which is 
being made by the radicals of both political parties to drive the 
states of the South from the Democratic party. 


DIVISION OF POWERS 


Upon the adoption of the proposed ‘‘civil rights’’ plank in the 
meeting of the Platform Committee on July 11, 1960, we read and 
filed a simple dissent, stating that we emphatically repudiated those 
provisions incompatible with the Constitution of the United States, 
which undertakes to establish an indestructible union of inde- 
structible states. We asserted then, and we assert now, that the 
“rights of man,’’ which is the purported theme of this platform, 
can be protected only by the observance ofthe constitutional division 
of delegated powers between the federal and state governments and 
by strict adherence to the constitutional guarantee that all powers 
not delegated by the states to the Union are reserved to the states 
or to the people. 


The 10th Amendment to the Constitution of the United States is 
a part of the Bill of Rights equal in force and dignity to the Ist 
Amendment and all of the other amendments which comprise the 
Bill of Rights. When a court or a legislative group or an executive 
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disregards or violates the rights of a state under the 10th Amend- 
ment, thereby the rights of the people under the Ist Amendment to 
worship to read, to speak, toprintare jeopardized. A mere majority 
which can today ignore the 10th Amendment can tomorrow ignore the 
lst Amendment and all the others. 


la this platform ylank it is stated: ‘‘The right to vote is the first 
principie of self-government. The Constitution also guarantees to 
all Americans the equal protection of the laws.’’ These sentences 
are high-souading, but they ignore a proper application of the 
Constirution of the United States. 


RIGHT TO VOTE 


Repeatedly the Supreme Court of the United States has held that 
a person’s right to vote is derived from the laws ofa state. The 
state prescribes the ages, the length of residence required, the 
educational qualifications required, and all other reasonable quali- 
fications it deems necessary and advisable for the general welfare 
of its citizens. The only constitutional restriction on this right of 
any state is that it shall not be abridged or denied by reason of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude. While the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution adopted in 1868 prevents a State 
from denying to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, that amendment was long ago construed so as to 
allow a state to prevent women from voting. The 14th Amendment did 
not prevent a state denying to its female citizens the right to vote. 
That right was secured only by the 19th Amendment, adopted about 
40 years ago. 


The members of Congress --Senators and Representatives -- 
are chosen by the people of the several states comprising this 
Union. They are answerable to their people at home. What is their 
duty, what is their code of ethics, is to be determined by them and 
those who choose them. They have the power under the Constitution 
to enforce that document and all amendments to it by appropriate 
legislation. What is or is not appropriate legislation under the 
powers delegated to Congress is for determination by the courts. 
It is the duty of the President to see to it that the laws -- not 
rights -- are fully executed. The President has nothing to do with 
any ‘‘rizht’’ unless and until that right has been constitutionally 
established by law. 


For six years and two months there has been a rising demand 
that the South should obey the law of the land, so-called, and es- 
tablish systems of public schools unsegregated as to race or color. 
This clamor overlooks the fact that never has any court decided 
that any state could be compelled by anyone to set up a system of 
integ rated schools, 


But those who have so chided the South for its alleged breach of 
the law of the land now foster not only breaches of the law of the 
land, but breaches of the peace, They condone and even sanction 
trespassings upon private property, their encouragement and ap- 
proval of ‘‘sit-in demonstrations’’ on a specious mora! principle 
flout the declaration of the law of the land promulgated by a court, 
one of whose members is a distinguished former Solicitor General 
of the United States who participated in the argument of the school 
cases before the Supreme Court. 


By no stretch of the imagination can the Constitution of the 
United States be interpreted so as to assure equal access of all 
Americans to all areas of community life. A church, a social club, 
a fraternity, a sorority, a lodge -- each is an area of community 
life, but neither Congress nor the court has the constitutional power 
to assure the entrance into those areas of anyor every American. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has recently held that 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 is appropriate legislation under the 
15th Amendment. If legislation has been needed ‘‘to secure for all 
Americans the right to vote’’ that statute would suffice. It has been 
used by an Attorney General, as politically minded as any delegate 
here, only four times. That is has not been used more frequently 
is not proof of the fact that he and the President are not ‘‘strong 
and imaginative.’’ It is proof of the fact that alleged abridgements 
or denials of the right to vote are grossly exaggerated. 
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For example, in a complaint against the state of Georgia it was 
alleged that there were roughly 5,000 Negroes of voting age ina 
certain county of that state who were denied the right to vote. Upon 
the trial of a case arising from that complaint, the Federal Govern- 
ment admitted that only a meager 35 of those 5,000 had even ap- 
plied for the right to vote and that of those 35 only 10 were qualified. 
And yet the state of Georgia was pilloried before its sister states 
for denying the right to vote to thousands. What political hogwash 
that is! 


For a convention composed of American delegates to support 
‘‘whatever action is necessary to eliminate literacy tests’’ as 
requirements for voting is unthinkable. Even the most ardent 
salvationists would have to admit “at such action could be only 
in the form of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
Very recently the Supreme Court of the United States decided that 
the requirement by a state of reasonable literacy tests as a condi- 
tion for voting was a proper exercise of its constitutional powers. 
Would you permit a man or woman who did not know his or her 
ABCs, who could not add two and two, who did not know who was 
President of the United States, Governor of his state, or mayor of 
his city, to vote for or against candidates for these offices? 


For our part, we are opposed to the establishment of a gov- 
ernment by the idiots and the ignorant for the idiots and the igno- 
rant, The liberal salvationists among us have been shouting for the 
need for education, more money to be spent on it than ever before 
in our history. At the same time and in this same platform docu- 
ment they would abet ignorance and illiteracy. Apparently their 
credo is, when it comes to voting, let’s keep ’em dumb to be more 
easily herded to the polls like sheep! 


There is no ‘‘constituional requirement that racial discrimina- 
tion be ended in public education.’’ All that the courts have said 
on this subject is that if a state chooses to establish and maintain a 
public school system, the children in the schools of that system 
may not be segregated by the standard of race or color. If the 
people of any state choose to abandon their public schools rather 
than to integrate them, no court or Congress may compel the sub- 
mission of any plan of compliance with ‘‘the Supreme Court’s school 
desegregation decision.’’ 


And we the undersigned are here to say that the states of the 
South will not be bribed with ‘‘technical and financial assistance,’’ 
held out as bait in this platform, into sacrificing their children 
upon the altar of political expediency. 


Most of the remaining paragraphs of this so-called ‘‘civil 
rights’’ plank in the platform constitute a synopsis of legislation 
which has at least twice been rejected by the Congress of the 
United States, a majority of whose members belong to the Demo- 
cratic party. 


LIBERALS AND SALVATIONISTS 


Will the delegates to this convention head their party to defeat 
with the halter of a platform framed upon the insistence of a radical 
wing of our party -- a platform pledging our party to the support of 
legislation which not twice but three times has been rejected by this 
very party? 

We submit that is one of the key questions of this convention. 


Fellow Democrats, if we would reflect upon it, the big evil of 
our confused day not only here in the United States but in countries 
the world over is unlimited government. For nobody is qualified to 
wield fairly unlimited power. 


And yet what is the main activity of the liberals and salvation- 
ists in our party who assert that they would bring to us a new, shin- 
ing, mass action democracy that would free us from the sad miscon- 
ceptions of the past? It is the activity of ever-enlarging big govern- 
ment control, which always corrupts and always dehumanizes. 


In this matter of government-enforced social equality, which is 
threatening to engulf our accepted educational processes, for ex- 
ample, the so-called liberals are telling us that we of the South are 
unthinking, that we are resisting change and the inevitable march 
of expanding democracy. 
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But it is not change that we of the South resist, nor democracy 
that we shun. We do not resist the kind of change that will return us 
more and more into a superstate. We do resist the kind of change 
that will not just run us but overrun us. We do shun the kind of 
democracy that believes big government alone, beyond any private 
institution or private will, has the wisdom and compassion to deal 
with the problems of the future. We do shun the kind of democracy 
that from a pinacle in Washington can tell people all over the land 
by what rules our schools should be run, and that if those rules are 
disobeyed the right of the people to run these schools will be taken 
away from us. To our minds, that is a burlesque of democratic 
living. It is a travesty of real democratic procedure. 


BIG GOVERNMENT 


No government can become the final arbiter ofall social, eco- 
nomic and political difficulties. It simply does not have the capa- 
city. The tougher our problems, the more that big government is 
inclined to wallow in indecision and complicate the remedies -- 
until finally, frazzled and perplexed, it resorts to the age-old 
preachment of the tyrant: Accept the imposed order or feel the 
weight of this mailed fist. 


This is democracy? Actually, it is the refutation of the funda- 
mentals of Americanism. You and I must always remain aware of 
the fact that our America is a land made up many nations and many 
races, many traditions and many creeds. We must ever be mindful 
of the fact that our America was born in nonconformity, that our 
America grew great on diversity, on the right of people to be dif- 
ferent and that this pluralism or manysidedness of our America 
which is currently taking such a political whipping from self-styled 
liberals and angry Leftists is truly inseparabie from the magnifi- 
cent vitality of our great country. 


We should all pay heed to the strong conviction that in a repre- 
sentative democracy men can indeed belong to the central political 
unit and enjoy at the same time the sustainment of their own par- 
ticular faiths and their own particular fellowships. 


In all our considerations, let us remember this one thing about 
our presence in history: That the essential conditions of America’s 
swift development and unusual progress has been freedom -- freedom 
to make social choices, freedom to promote our economy, freedom 
to elect our rulers. Freedom made America great, and that free- 
dom gets its initial thrust and energy from the flexible and unregu- 
lated interplay of personal vitalities. Efforts tosuppress this proper 
function inevitably produce the moral tensions, disorders and con- 
fusion that we are experiencing in mounting crescendo today. 


It is the hope of the undersigned states of the South that these 
beliefs in independence will never die in our strong land, for if 
they do perish we are convinced that our vigor will depart and that 
we will become something much less politically, economically, 
socially and morally than we are today. We intend to stand for 
these beliefs and fight for their preservation. We trust that you 
good peopie will do the same. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James H. Gray, Georgia state chairman, Charles J. Bloch, 

Georgia delegate, on behalf of the following states: 


ALABAMA 

Ralph Smith, Dorothy S. Carmichael 
ARKANSAS 

Oren Harris, Mary Faught 
FLORIDA 

Spessard L. Holland, Christine Maxwell 
GEORGIA 

James H. Gray, Charles J. Bloch 
LOUISIANA 

William Hillis Jr., Edward M, Carmouche 
MISSISSIPPI 


James O., Eastland, John Stennis 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Sam J, Ervin Jr. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

R.M. Jeffries, Anne A, Agnew 
VIRGINIA 

Violet Pollard, Lewis McMurran Jr. 
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Around The Capitol 








U.S., SOVIETS CLASH ON DOWNED PLANE, CUBA, CONGO 


While national attention was focused on the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at Los Angeles, disputes of 
major importance broke out between the United States and 
Russia. The Soviets shot down an American reconnais- 
sance plane, denounced the Monroe Doctrine as ‘‘dead’’, 
threatened to defend Cuba with rockets and accused the 
U.S. of interference with African freedom. The U.S. 
sharply condemned the Soviet actions, warned it would not 
permit the establishment of a Communist state in the 
Western Hemisphere and announced a new plan to assist 
Latin American nations that cooperated with the U.S. 
Detaiis: 

PLANE INCIDENT 


The Soviet Union July 11 announced that a U.S, recon- 
naissance plane missing since July 1 had been shot down 
that day by Soviet fighter plane over Soviet waters in the 
Arctic, near Archangel. Two of the crew were captured 
and four were missing. The Soviet note said the incident 
proved the U.S. was continuing its ‘‘aggressive’’ and 
‘deliberately provocative’’ espionage flights over the 
Soviet Union despite President Eisenhower’s ‘‘alleged 
order to discontinue American spying overflights’’ follow- 
ing the May U-2 incident. The note said the plane had 
taken off from a base in England, and warned that the 
United States’ allies were ‘‘inviting a great danger’’ by 
permitting use of their bases for ‘‘the aggressive actions 
of the United States Air Fcrce’’, 

Upon publication of the Soviet note, the Presidential 
aides at Newport, R.I., where Mr. Eisenhower was vaca- 
tioning, announced that President Eisenhower had asked 
the State and Defense Departments for a full report and 
no U.S. official would comment intheinterim. Presiden- 
tial Press Secretary James C. Hagerty July 13 denied 
the plane was over Soviet territorial waters and said the 
downing ‘‘can only have been a deliberate and reckless 
attempt to create an international incident’’. 

In an official note the same day, the U.S, said the 
plane, an RB-47 reconnaissance bomber, had been 
‘twantonly attacked over international waters’’ and the 
Moscow version of the incident was a ‘‘willful misrepre- 
sentation and misstatement of fact’’, The note said the 
plane was on ‘‘an entirely legitimate mission’’ of elec- 
tromagnetic research as part of a series of flights ‘‘well 
known to the Soviet Government to have taken place over 
a period of more than 10 years’’ and its mission was 
‘‘entirely different in character’’ from that ofthe U-2 spy 
plane shot down May 1. The aircraft was ‘‘at no time’’ 
closer than 30 miles to Soviet landterritory, the note said. 
It demanded the release of the two crew members and 
protested the ‘‘cynical failure’’ of the Soviet Government 
to make its action known while a search for the plane was 
in progress, with the Soviets participating in apparent 
good faith. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- July 9 -- The Soviet 
Union announced that an official indictment had been filed 
charging Francis Gary Powers, pilot of the U-2 plane 
downed May 1, with espionage. The announcement said 


Powers would be tried before a military section of the 
Soviet Supreme Court. 

July 12 -- Under questioning by Labor opponents, 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan of Britain told the 
House of Commons he would consult with President Eisen- 
hower by letter or telephone on whether there should be 
‘‘any modification or improvement’’ in the arrangement 
under which the U.S, used air bases in Britain. 

July 13 -- The Soviet Union called for an emergency 
session of the United Nations Security Council todiscuss 
the plane incident, and President Eisenhower responded 
that ‘‘the United States Government is ready and willing 
to go to the Security Council for a full discussion of the 
Soviet’s wanton shooting down of a U.S, Air Force RB-47 
plane in international waters.’’ 


CUBA 


Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev July 9 said the 
United States ‘‘now obviously plans perfidious criminal 
steps against the Cuban people’’ and warned that the 
Soviet Union would ‘‘do everything’’ to support the Cubans 
and could hit the U.S. with rockets ‘‘should the aggressive 
forces in the Pentagon dare to start intervention’’, He 
said Gov. Nelson A, Rockefeller (R) of New York had ad- 
vised an economic blockade against Cuba and ‘‘itis clear 
to everybody that the economic blockade by the American 
monopolists can be a prelude to an intervention against 
Cuba.’’ In apparent reference to a June 29 speech by 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee Chairman J.W. Ful- 
bright (D Ark.), Khrushchev said ‘‘we are not alone’”’ in 
speaking about ‘‘the failures of American foreign policy”’ 
since prominent Americans including Fulbright (whom 
Khrushchev mentioned by name) ‘‘frankly speak about 
them’’, (Weekly Report p. 1167) 

President Eisenhower the same day said the U.S. 
would not be deterred by Khrushchev’s threats, ‘‘Nor 
will the United States, in conformity with its treaty 
obligations, permit the establishment of a regime dom- 
inated by international Communism inthe Western Hemis- 
phere.’’ (For text of President’s statements, see p. 1260) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- July 8 -- Emilio 
Sanchez, a congressional leader of Mexico’s ruling Party 
of Revolutionary Institutions, said it appeared the United 
States was ‘‘closing the doors of its friendship’’ on the 
Cuban people and Mexico was solidly behind the Cubans 
in their yearnings for ‘‘liberty and economic independ- 
ence’’, 

July 11 -- Cuba requested an urgent meeting of the 
United Nations Security Council to consider American 
“‘economic aggression’’ and the worsening relations 
between the two countries. A special meeting of the 
Council was scheduled for July 18. 

The same day Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, in bed 
with pneumonia, said in a televised broadcast the ‘‘whole 
world is turning against the United States’’, and Cuban 
President Osvaldo Dorticos told a rally the annual 
$3,386.25 rental check paid by the U.S. for Guantanamo 
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naval base was being returned since Cuban territory is 
‘‘not for rent or sale to foreigners’’. Dorticos read a note 
from Khrushchev offering to acquire the 700,000 tons 
of sugar cut from Cuba’s U.S. marketing by President 
Eisenhower July 6. (Weekly Report p. 1181) 


LATIN AMERICA AID 


President Eisenhower July 11 proposed a U.S. good- 
will aid program to bolster economic and social stand- 
ards in Latin American countries and said Cuba would be 
included only if it showed willingness to cooperate. He 
said he had instructed Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter to confer with representatives of Latin American 
nations and that the program would be set forth formally 
at a meeting of economic ministers at Bogota, Colombia, 
starting Sept. 5. Hesaidheintendedto submit a message 
to Congress ‘‘promptly’’ on the proposal and to seek 
authorization for funds to finance the program ‘‘as we 
may deem appropriate.’’ (For text of statement, see 
p. 1258) 


MONROE DOCTRINE 


Khrushchev July 12 told a news conference the Soviet 
Union was ‘‘rendering support’’ to the Cuban people be- 
cause the U,S., ‘‘relying on its might, on its wealth, is 
attempting to interfere in Cuba’s domestic affairs.’’ He 
said he considered that ‘‘the Monroe Doctrine has outlived 
its time, has outlived itself, has died, so to speak, a 
natural death,’’ He also said: it was ‘‘sheer iniquity’’ 
that the U.S, should be maintaining its Cuban naval base 
at Guantanamo Bay under a treaty without a time limit; 
the ‘‘provocative flight of the RB-47 showed that Mr. 
Eisenhower’s assurances on discontinuation of ‘‘spy 
flights’’ were ‘‘not worth a penny.”’ 

The State Department, in a declaration July 14, re- 
affirmed ‘‘with vigor’’ the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine and denounced as a ‘‘naked menace to world 
peace’’ Khrushchev’s warning that Soviet rockets might 
be used against the United States in the event of Ameri- 
can intervention in Cuba, 


CONGO TROOPS 


The UN Security Council, in emergency session, 
July 14 agreed to speed a stop-gap UN military force 
drawn mostly from African nations to the Republic of the 
Congo in answer to urgent requests from the Congolese 
government for aid in putting down an army mutiny. The 
Congo June 30 gained its independence from Belgium and 
the mutiny broke out shortly afterwards as Africantroops, 
protesting retention of Belgian officers and low pay, 
began looting and terrorizing white residents. 

The Congo government July 12 asked the United 
States, which has about 2,000 residents, mainly mis- 
sionaries, in the country, to send a 3,000-man armed 
force. The request was turned down the same day by 
President Eisenhower and White House Press Secretary 
James C, Hagerty said it was felt ‘‘it would be better for 
the Congo’’ if no troops were sent from ‘‘any of the large 
Western nations.’’ Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, in a July 13 statement delivered to the chief 
diplomatic representatives of NATO nations, said the 
U.S., along with Belgium, Great Britain, France and 
West Germany, were taking ‘‘the dangerous road of ag- 
gression and provocation’’ in the Congo. 
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During the night UN session July 13-14, Soviet 
Delegate Arkady A. Sobolev charged the U.S. Ambassador 
to the Congo with intervention in Congo affairs and said 
the U.S. was using Ralph Bunche, Negro UN under secre- 
tary now in the Congo, to broaden plans for Western 
intervention. U.S. Delegate Henry Cabot Lodge called the 
charge ‘‘outrageous and untrue’’, 


JAPAN 


Japanese Foreign Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama July 
11 said U.S. Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II had noti- 
fied him the United States had withdrawn from Japan all 
U-2 aircraft, following completion of their weather obser- 
vation mission. He said the action was taken by the U.S. 
on its own initiative. 

Japan’s Prime Minister Nobosuke Kishi, whose gov- 
ernment was responsible for Japan’s ratification of the 
U.S.-Japanese security treaty June 22, was stabbed six 
times in the thigh by a Rightist fanatic July 14 as he met 
in his home with party leaders on the eve of his resigna- 
tion. Doctors said he would be hospitalized about 10 
days. (Weekly Report p. 1077) 


MISSILE SITE LAG 


Defense Secretary Thomas S, Gates Jr. July 8, ina 
Pentagon statement, acknowledged that construction of 
some Atlas ICBM launching sites had fallen as much as 
five months behind schedule. The Atlas is the only fully 
operational U.S. ICBM, with six currently set up on 
launching pads at Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- July 7 -- The De- 
fense Department released its fiscal 1961 financial plan 
which did not list any major obligation for the extra funds 
Congress June 30 appropriated for defense above the Ad- 
ministration’s budget estimates. (Weekly Report p. 1183) 

However, Defense Secretary Gates July 10saidsome 
of the money would be used for developing new weapons. 


PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE, VETOES 


President Eisenhower was preparing a special mes- 
sage to Congress urging it to complete action on his legis- 
lative program, Press Secretary James C, Hagerty re- 
ported July 9 from the summer White House in Newport, 
R.I, The message would include an appeal for ‘‘fiscal 
responsibility -- holding down spending,’’ Hagerty said, 
and added the President had not yet decided whether to 
deliver the message in person, have it read for him, or 
present it in a nationwide television broadcast when Con- 
gress reconvened in August. 

resident Eisenhower July 12 pocket-vetoed a bill 
(S 19) which would have increased the pay for workers at 
the Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard. (Weekly Report 
p. 1125) 

The President July 14 signeda bill (HR 7903) extend- 
ing for two years the veterans’ home-loan guarantee and 
direct-loan programs, although the Administration had 
opposed the bill before passage. (Weekly Report p. 1191) 

The President also signed a $1.4-million water- 
projects authorization bill (HR 7634) similar to bills he 
vetoed in 1956 and 1958. (Weekly Report p. 1194) 

President Eisenhower July 14 also pocket vetoed HR 
11545, to provide certain payments to Bernalillo County, 
N.M., and HR 4546, a private bill for the relief of Mar- 
garet P, Copin, 
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Political Notes 








GOP PLATFORM HEARINGS 


Republican National Chairman Thruston B, Morton 
and GOP Platform Committee Chairman Charles H, Percy 
July 7 announced that the initial meeting of the 1960 Re- 
publican Resolutions (Platform) Committee would be held 
July 19 in Chicago to hear major presentations from the 
following speakers onthe general platform theme, “‘Build- 
ing a Better America’’: 

Morton; Dr, Lee A. DuBridge, physicist and president 
of the California Institute of Technology; Dr. Laurence 
McK, Gould, president of Carlton College; Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert B, Anderson; Adm, Arthur W, Rad- 
ford (ret.), former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
New York Gov. Nelson A, Rockefeller (R); Clarence B, 
Randall, Special Assistant to the President for foreign 
economic policy; Rep. John W, Byrnes (R Wis.), chairman 
of the House Repulican Policy Committee; and Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.), representing the Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee. 

Eight Platform subcommittees will hold hearings 
July 20-21 on: foreign policy; national defense; labor and 
commerce; agriculture and natural resources; education, 
science and technology; government finance and adminis- 
tration; civil rights and immigration; health, housing, 
urban problems, veterans and welfare. Platform sections 
would be ‘‘formalized’’ over the weekend and presented 
to the convention July 27, Morton said. 

Percy said invitations to special interest groups to 
address the Subcommittees had asked each group to 
specify what it believed were the greatest opportunities 
and most pressing needs of the U.S. inthe coming years, 
what the group planned to do to meet these opportunities 
and needs, and how the Republican party could aid the 
group in achieving the greatest possible contribution to the 
well-being of America. 

Percy. said he had conferred July 6 for three hours 
with Rockefeller concerning the platforms and that he 
hoped differences in opinion between Rockefellez and 
Nixon could be ironed out. He said Nixon was being con- 
sulted closely in formulation of the platform. 

Following a July 8 breakfast with Nixon, Percy said 
Nixon ‘‘was delighted that Governor Rockefeller will 
appear before the Platform Committee to give his recom - 
mendations in detail.’’ 

Morton July 7 said he believed the twoareas in which 
Republican platform builders would have the most diffi- 
culty reaching agreement were farm policy and health care 
for the aged. He said defense policy would pose less of a 
problem for agreement. 


ARKANSAS PRIMARY OUTLOOK 


Arkansas Democrats will nominate Senate, House and 
gubernatorial candidates in a primary election July 26. 
Senate -- Sen. John L. McClellan is unopposed. 
Governor -- Gov. Orbal Faubus (D) is seeking an un- 
precedented fourth term and is favored to win over four 
primary opponents: Attorney General Bruce Bennett, Joe 
C, Hardin, former president of the Arkansas Farm Bureau 
Federation; Dr. H.E. Williams, minister and president of 


the Southern Baptist College in Walnut Ridge; and Hal 
Millsap Jr., owner of a grocery chain. All candidates 
agree with Faubus in opposing school desegregation. If 
Faubus fails to win an absolute majority in the July 26 
primary there will be a runoff Aug. 9. 

House -- Most incumbents (all Democrats) are un- 
opposed. Rep. James W, Trimble (3rd District) is fav- 
ored to defeat Donald Poe of Waldron, who challenged 
Trimble unsuccessfully in 1958. Rep. Dale Alford (Sth 
District), who defeated Rep. Brooks Hays in a writein 
campaign in 1958, faces a serious challenge from state 
senator Robert Hays Williams of Russellville. Williams 
has been waging an energetic campaign and may defeat 
Alford if he receives a sufficiently large vote in the 5th 
(‘silk stocking’’) ward in Little Rock, where opposition 
to Alford’s strong anti-segregation policies is concen- 
trated, 

The candidates, district-by-district: 





1. *E.C, Gathings 4, *Oren Harris 
2. *Wilbur D, Mills 5. *Dale Alford 
3. *James W. Trimble Robert Hays Williams 


Donald Poe 6. *W.F, Norrell 


*Incumbent 


STATE ROUNDUP 


© CONNECTICUT -- Republican voters in the Connec- 
ticut 4th District will vote in a challenge primary July 
27 to pick their 1960 U.S, House candidate. (Weekly 
Report p. 1047), State senator Aber W., Sibal, 39, of 
Norwalk, who was endorsed by the June 11 district con- 
vention, will face ex-Rep. Albert P. Morano (1951-59), 
who challenged the convention decision, Former repre- 
sentative Fred Pope, who had also challenged the con. 
vention choice, withdrew from the challenge primary. 
Sibal is given a slight edge over Moranoin a close contest. 

@ FLORIDA -- D.M. Ladd, 57, Republican candidate for 
Congress in the 5th Florida District, was killed in an 
automobile accident July 11. The seat is held by Rep. 
A, Sydney Herlong Jr. (Weekly Report p. 788) 

@ NEVADA -- Former Sen, George Malone (R Nev. 
1947-59), 70, July 6 filed as a candidate for the House seat 
of Nevada’s sole Representative, Walter S, Baring (D). 
Malone, who lost in his third Senate election campaign 
to Sen. Howard W. Cannon (D) in 1958, said the House 
office ‘‘is not a step down in my mind.’’ Two other 
candidates have filed for the Sept. 6 Republican primary. 

@ OKLAHOMA -- Democratic voters in the Oklahoma 
lst District July 26 will choose between Wesley VY, Dis- 
ney, 41, and Yates Land, 66, in a runoff primary to nom- 
inate a candidate to oppose Rep. Page Belcher (R) in the 
general election. (Weekiy Report p. 1202) 


ELECTION INVESTIGATION 


The following Representatives July 1 were named 
members of the House Special Committee to Investigate 
Campaign Expenditures: Clifford Davis (D Tenn.), chair- 
man, Robert E. Jones (D Ala.), Leo W. O’Brien (D N.Y.), 
William C, Cramer (R Fla.) and Samuel L. Devine (R 
Ohio). 
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In a resolution (H Res 589) agreed to by the House 
June 30, the Committee was charged with the job of re- 
porting to the House by Jan. 3, 1961 on: the extent and 
nature of campaign expenditures by all candidates for 
House seats; campaign contributions by any individuals, 
groups, corporations or unions to House candidates or 
political committees; the use or promise of patronage to 
influence the election of House candidates; violations of 
federal statutes governing elections. The Committee 
was authorized to act ‘‘upon such information as in its 
judgment may be reasonable or reliable’’ and was re- 
quired to investigate sworn complaints. 


HULAN JACK TRIAL 


The trial of Manhattan Borough President Hulan Jack 
(D) on charges of violating the New York City charter and 
conspiring to obstruct justice ended in New York City July 
7 in a hung jury. (Weekly Report p. 1048). 

Manhattan County District Attorney Frank S, Hogan 
July 8 said, ‘‘The indictment with its four counts alleging 
three violations of conflict-of-interest clauses in the City 
Charter and the conspiracy count remains unresolved.... 
On the last of 15 ballots taken the jury stood 8 to 4 for 
conviction on two counts, 8 to 4for acquittal on one count, 
and 6 to 6 on the conspiracy count.’’ Hogan said he 
had not decided whether to seek a new trial which could 
not, in any event, be held before the fall. 

Jack June 9 announced he would continue his self- 
imposed suspension from office pending final disposal of 
the charges against him, either through a new trial and 
acquittal, or dropping of the charges. 


DEMOCRATIC POLICY COMMITTEE 


Sens. John O, Pastore (DR.I.)and WarrenG, Magnu- 
son (D Wash.) June 29 were named to the Senate Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee to replace the two oldest Sena- 
tors, Theodore Francis Green (D R.I.), and James E, 
Murray (D Mont.), who resigned. Green and Murray are 
not seeking reelection to the Senate. Pastore and Magnu- 
son were appointed by Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
B, Johnson (D Texas), whois Policy Committee chairman. 


NIXON NAZI SUPPORT 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon July 5 repudiated 
support reportedly voiced for his Presidential candidacy 
by George Lincoln Rockwell, self-styled leader of the 
American Nazi party. ‘‘I completely repudiate him and 
the evil he represents,’’ Nixon said in a telegram to 
Bernard Abrams, national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans. ‘‘No American who remembers the horrors of 
Nazi bestiality can react to Rockwell’s words with anything 
but complete and utter repugnance,’’ Nixon said, 


CATHOLIC CANDIDATE ISSUE 


A group of New York City Negro political leaders, 
including Rep. Adam C, Powell(DN.Y.), July7 said there 
should be a Catholic on both Democratic and Republican 
Presidential tickets. But they said they were opposed to 
Sen, John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) for the Presidential nom- 
ination, They said a Catholic should be named to both 
tickets, ‘‘even though we represent a district whichis 90 
percent Protestant, because we believe that the issue of 
religious prejudice should for once and for all be gotten 
rid of in American politics.”’ 
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Powell July 1 said he opposed Kennedy’s Presidential 
candidacy ‘‘because of his two serious civil rights votes,”’ 

Powell July 14 said he would support Kennedy’s 
Presidential campaign, but had not decided with ‘‘what 
degree of enthusiasm’’. In 1956 Powell supported Pres- 
ident Eisenhower for reelection. He identified the two 
Kennedy civil rights votes to which he objected asa 
1957 vote to send a civil rights bill back to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and a vote for a jury trial amend- 
ment which Powell said would have meant the end of a 
civil rights bill, Powell earlier hadendorsed Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D Mo.) and said Sen, Lyndon B. Johnson 
(D Texas) would be acceptable. 





Economic Indicators 

Recent reports on various areas of the economy 
disclosed the following information: 

@ EMPLOYMENT -- The Labor Department July 
12 reported that employment rose 1,371,000 from 
mid-June to 68,579,000, while unemployment rose 
964,000 to 4.4. million -- about 5.5 percent ona 
seasonally adjusted basis, compared with 4.9 percent 
the previous month. The Department said the rise 
was ‘‘well above seasonal expectations’’, 

The 2.3 million increase in the labor force was 
largely due to high school and college students seek- 
ing summer employment. The Department said the 
964,000 unemployed included about 800,000 teen- 
agers, 91,000 college students and 70,000 others. 

@ CONSUMER SPENDING -- The Commerce De- 
partment July 11 reported that consumer spending 
rose 7 percent during 1959 from $293.5 billion to 
$313.8 billion. The most significant increase was a 
$5 billion rise in auto purchases and other trans- 
portation expenditures, the Department said. 

@ FARM WAGES -- The Agriculture Department 
July 13 reported farm wage rates had risen2 percent 
above the July 1959 level to a national average of 81 
cents per hour. 

@ FARM CROPS -- Bumper 1960 crops of 4,079,- 
151,000 bushels of corn and 1,347,468,000 bushels of 
wheat were predicted July 11 by the Agriculture 
Department. The new crops would be added to an 
existing corn surplus of about 2 billion bushels and a 
wheat surplus of about 1.3 billion bushels. 

@ STEEL -- For the first time since November 
1958 steel exports exceeded imports -- by 48,000 
tons -- the Commerce Department reported July 8. 
May exports rose to 320,000 tons and imports dropped 
to 272,000 tons, the Department said, At the same 
time, the domestic industry reported it was operating 
at 42 percent to 45 percent of capacity, but industry 
leaders predicted an upturn by fall. 

In other reports: the Conference on Economic 
Progress, criticizing the Administration’s tight 
money policy, July 9 said increasing interest costs 
since 1953 had added $23 billion to the Nation’s 
financial burden -- $5 billion to the federal budget; 
$500,000,000 to state and local budgets; and $17.5 
billion to the budgets of individuals and private 
enterprises. 

A Labor Department official July 13 predicted 
the economy would continue to rise in 1961, with 
unemployment ranging between 4.5 percent and 5 
percent, and employment rates making new records. 
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REGULATORY AGENCY CODE 


COMMITTEE -- House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

ACTION -- July 1 reported an amended bill (HR 12731 
-- H Rept 2070) setting ethical standards for federal regu- 
latory agencies, requiring the establishment of proper 
procedures by the agencies and providing criminal 
penalties for improper off-the-record communications in 
agency proceedings. (For provisions see Weekly Report 
p. 1111) 

The report said the Committee ‘‘feels very strongly 
that public confidence in the integrity of these agencies 
has been affected adversely by improper conduct involving 
some of their members, some of the members of the in- 
dustries which they are supposed to regulate, andsome of 
the attorneys and other persons who have represented 
parties before such agencies.’’ Itsaid the ‘‘independence 
and integrity of these agencies has to be protected more 
effectively than is the case under present laws, regula- 
tions and procedures.’’ The bill would cover operations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal Communications 
Commission, Federal Power Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

In prescribing proper procedures, the bill defined an 
“‘on-the-record proceeding’’ as one in which agency action 
was required by law or agency rule to be based on the 
record of an agency hearing, but limited it to a time be- 
ginning with notice of hearing or an earlier time the 
agency designated as appropriate. Off-the-record (ex- 
parte) communications were defined as those with respect 
to a proceeding or the consideration or decision of a pro- 
ceeding wherein reasonable notice was not given in ad- 
vance of the communication to all interested parties. The 
Committee amended this definition to exempt any request 
for information on the status of a proceeding. 

The Committee, in spelling out those covered by the 
bill, defined an ‘‘agency employee involved in the decis- 
ional process’’ as any employee subject to the immediate 
supervision of a member of the agency or any employee 
charged with preparing decisions on proceedings. The 
report said the Committee was aware of the ‘‘danger’’ of 
excluding other employees because ‘‘the door may be left 
open for abuses and evasions,’’ but felt ‘‘it would be un- 
wise to enact legislation which might in effect put the 
agencies in a strait jacket,’’ and expected the agencies 
themselves to fashion their own procedures to prevent 
‘‘backdoor’’ influences. 

The report noted that there were no criminal pena!- 
ties provided in cases of improper influence ‘‘by secret 
and devious methods,’’ but said such improprieties could 
be handled through a provision requiring each agency to 
prescribe procedures in such cases. Criminal penalties 
were provided, however, incases of either oral or written 
ex-parte communications in on-the-record proceedings, 
which the report said were, ‘‘broadly speaking,’’ those 
which had ‘‘some or all of the ‘essential elements of con- 
tested litigation’.’’ 

The bill also provided that any member ofan agency 
could be removed by the President for neglect of duty or 
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maifeasance in office, but for noother cause. The report 
said inefficiency had not been included as a basis for re- 
moval because the term was ‘‘too vague and indefinite.’’ 

The Committee added a section to the bill to provide 
that any written request for information on the status of 
an on-the-record proceeding was to be ‘‘promptly de- 
livered’’ to the agency secretary for an appropriate re- 
ply. The request also would be placed in the public file, 
together with a copy of any reply. All other written re- 
quests for similar information received by the secretary 
would go into the file, and no document could be removed 
except for official purposes. 

The bill also strengthened ‘‘separation of functions’’ 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act by re- 
quiring that in any on-the-record proceeding -- either 
adjudication or rule-making -- staff members engaged in 
any investigation or prosecution activities should not 
communicate ex-parte with Commission members or 
other decisional personnel. This would cover applica- 
tions for licenses, rates, or public utilities facilities or 
practices. 


MIGRANT FARM LABOR 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Labor and Public Welfare, 
Special Migratory Labor Subcommittee. 

ACTION -- June 24 approved the basic provisions of 
a bill to require labor contractors (crew leaders) furn- 
ishing 10 or more migrant farm workers to farmers to 
register with the Secretary of Labor. The provisions 
were based on bills (S 2498, 1778) introduced by Sub- 
committee Chairman Harrison A, Williams Jr. (D N.J.) 
and Sen. Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.). (Weekly Report p. 
409, 1105) 


EDUCATION FOR MIGRANTS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Labor and Public Welfare, 
Education Subcommittee. 

ACTION -- June 24 approved bills (S 2864, 2865) to 
provide federal aid to the states for education of migrant 
farm workers and their children, 

S 2864 authorized federal matching grants to the 
states for five years for the education of, children of 
migrant workers; for the first two years, the federal 
share was set at 75 percent; for the remaining three, at 
50 percent. The cost to the Federal Government was 
estimated at $2 million a year for the first two years, 
somewhat less for the remaining three, 

S 2864 also authorized federal grants to the states, 
without matching, of $300,000 a year for five years to 
operate summer sessions for the children of migrant 
farm workers, and, also without state matching, $250,000 
a year for five years for interstate cooperation on prob- 
lems connected with education of the children of migrant 
farm workers, 

S 2865 authorized grants of $250,000 a year for five 
years, without matching, for education of adult migrant 
workers in basic health, cleanliness and dietary prac- 
tices. 
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D.C. DISCHARGE PETITION 


The following 204 Members of the House (D 150; R 54) 
had signed the discharge petition on the District of Colum- 
bia home-rule bill, as of July 3, when Congress adjourned. 
The petition (actually a motion) called for discharging the 
House Rules Committee of a resolution (H Res 339) to 
take the home-rule bill (HR 4630, 4633) from the House 
District of Columbia Committee and bring it to the 
floor. (Weekiy Report p. 978) Signers were Democrats 
unless otherwise noted. 


Alaska -- Rivers. Ariz. -- Udall. Calif.-- Baldwin 
(R), Cohelan, Gubser (R), Hagen, Johnson, McFall, C.W. 
Miller, G.P. Miller, Moss, Shelley, Sheppard, Teague (R), 
Doyle, Holifield, Kasem, King, Roosevelt, Holt (R), Hos- 
mer (R), McDonough (R). Colo, -- Johnson, Rogers. 
Conn, -- Bowles, Daddario, Giaimo, Irwin, Kowalski, 
Monagan. Del, -- McDowell, Fla.-- Fascell. Hawaii -- 
Inouye. Idaho -- Pfost. Ill. -- Gray, Mack, Price, Ship- 
ley, Chiperfield (R), Springer (R), Dawson, Kluczynski, 
Libonati, Murphy, O’Brien, O’Hara, Pucinski, Rosten- 
kowski, Yates, Church (R), Collier (R). Ind, -- Barr, 
Brademas, Denton, Hogan, Madden, Roush, Wampler. 
lowa -- Coad, Smith, Wolf, Schwengel (R). Kansas -- 
Hargis. Ky. -- Perkins. 


Maine -- Coffin. Md, -- Fallon, Foley, Friedel, 
Garmatz, Johnson, Lankford. Mass, -- Boland, Burke, 
Donohue, Lane, Macdonald, O’Neill, Philbin, Conte (R), 
Curtis (R). Mich, -- O’Hara, Broomfield (R),Cederberg 
(R), Ford (R), Diggs, Dingell, Griffiths, Lesinski, Mach- 
rowicz, Rabaut. Minn, -- Blatnik, Karth, Wier, Quie (R), 
Judd (R), Nelsen (R). Mo. -- Bolling, Brown, Carnahan, 
Randall, Karsten, Moulder, Sullivan, Curtis (R), Mont. -- 
Anderson, Metcalf. Neb, -- McGinley, Cunningham (R), 
Weaver (R). Nev. -- Baring. N.H, -- Bass (R), Merrow 
(R). N.J.-- Addonizio, Daniels, Gallagher, Rodino, 
Thompson, Cahill (R), Canfield (R), Dwyer (R), Freling- 
huysen (R), Osmers (R), Wallhauser (R), Widnall (R). 
N.M. -- Montoya. 


N.Y. -- Dulski, O’Brien, Stratton, Barry (R), Dooley 
(R), Miller (R), Goodell (R), Robison (R), Taylor (R), 
Wainwright (R), Weis (R), Anfuso, Buckley, Celler, 
Delaney, Healey, Farbstein, Holtzman, Kelly, Keogh, 
Multer, Powell, Santangelo, Teller, Zelenko, Dorn (R), 
Fino (R), Halpern (R), Lindsay (R). N.D. -- Burdick, 
Short (R). Ohio -- Ashley, Cook, Feighan, Levering, 
Vanik, Bolton (R), Ore, -- Green, Porter, Ullman, 
Pa, -- Clark, Dent, Flood, Holland, Moorhead, Morgan, 
Prokop, Quigley, Rhodes, Corbett (R), Fulton (R), Van 
Zandt (R), Barrett, Byrne, Granahan, Green, Nix, Toll. 





















































R.I, -- Fogarty, Forand. S.D. -- McGovern, Texas 
-- Wright, Utah -- King, Dixon (R), Vt. -- Meyer. 
Wash, -- Magnuson, May (R), Pelly (R), Tollefson (R), 
Westland (R). W.Va. -- Hechler, Kee, Slack, Staggers. 
Wis. -- Flynn, Kastenmeier, Reuss, Zablocki, Withrow 


(R). 











COMMITTEE CHANGES 


Rep. Edgar W. Hiestand (R Calif.) June 30 resigned 
from the House Banking and Currency Committee and 
was replaced by Rep. Herman T. Schneebeli (R Pa.), 
Schneebeli was also named to the Public Works Com- 
mittee, 
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FREEDOM COMMISSION, ACADEMY 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary> 

ACTION -- June 30 reported a bill (S 1689 -- S Rept 
1812) to create a Freedom Commission to operate a Free- 
dom Academy for research and personnel training in cold- 
war activities. The Commission would also maintain a 
public information center. The Committee said the pro- 
posal was intended to promote research into broad-scale, 
integrated politico-economic methods of counteracting the 
total aggression of the Communist bloc, andtotrain Gov- 
ernment personnel and private citizens -- including stu- 
dents from abroad -- to use the methods developed. 

The Commission was envisioned as an independent 
federal agency with six full-time members and a chair- 
man, to be appointed by the President withthe consent of 
the Senate. The Academy would be staffed by cold-war 
experts in all fields. Students at the Academy would be 
eligible for Government stipends. The Committee saidit 
was expected that ali Government agencies connected with 
cold-war operations would use Academy facilities. 

The Committee estimated the cost of operating the 
Academy at $10 million the first year, $20 million the 
second and $35 million a year thereafter. 

The Committee said the Academy was needed to cen- 
tralize study of cold-war techniques. Under existing ar- 
rangements, the Committee said, cold-war research and 
personnel training were parcelled out among many Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In a letter to the Committee May 18, 1959, the Jus- 
tice Department opposed the bill, saying existing agencies 
could handie the job. 

The Committee said, however, that the Justice and 
State Departments’ contention ‘‘that this training and de- 
velopment work could be handled by existing agencies...is 
not impressive.... After 15 years of cold war, (Govern- 
ment agencies) have yet to come up with anything ap- 
proaching an adequate development and training program 
for a total political war.’’ 


CONSUMERS’ DEPARTMENT 


The Senate Government Operations Reorganization 
and International Organizations Subcommittee June 23-24 
held hearings on a bill (S 1571) to establish a Cabinet- 
level Department of Consumers ‘‘to protect and promote 
the interests of the people of the U.S. as consumers of 
goods and services made available to them through the 
trade and commerce of the U.S.’’ The bill was introduced 
by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) with 21 cosponsors, 

TESTIMONY -- June 23 -- Sens. Kenneth B, Keating 
(R N.Y.) and Kefauver supported the bill. Kefauver said 
the Commerce and Labor Departments represented busi- 
ness and labor and ‘‘what we propose to do now is to bring 
the voice of the forgotten consumer into this policy- 
making complex.”’ 

June 24 -- Representatives of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Federal Power Commission, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Budget Bureau op- 
posed the bill. They said sufficient consumer protection 
already existed and the new Department would duplicate 
existing facilities. 

Dr. Persia Campbell, Queens College, N.Y., profes- 
sor of economics, the same day, said ‘‘special interest 
groups’’ played a dominant role in most federal regu- 
latory activities and consumers needed an agency of 
their own. 
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DRUG BILLS 


Health, Education and Welfare Secretary~Arthur S. 
Flemming July 1 sent to Congress a proposal (S 3815, 
HR 12949) for amendment of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938 to tighten federal control over drug 
manufacturing. In a letter accompanying his proposal, 
Flemming said the Administration had not yet completed 
a full study of the Flemming suggestions. 

The Flemming plan required drug manufacturers to 
keep records of the clinical effects ofnew drugs and sub- 
mit reports on them to the HEW Department, It also 
required controls adequate for public safety in drug- 
making and packaging, and extended federal certification 
to all antibiotics (existing regulations covered only insulin 
and some antibiotics). 

Chairman Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) of the Senate 
Judiciary Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee June 15 
introduced a bill (S 3677) to require HEW licensing of 
drug manufacturers, pharmacists and others making or 
selling drugs for use in interstate commerce. The bill 
also required the Food and Drug Administration to eval- 
uate new drugs for their efficacy as well as safety. 

Kefauver said that ‘‘facts in the record’’ of Subcom- 
mittee hearings on the drug industry proved the need for 
‘‘some legislation’’ to safeguard the public even before 
Subcommittee hearings ended. (Weekly Report p. 803) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- June 24-- Flemming 
announced the appointment of an eight-man committee 
of top-level non-governmental scientists to review the 
decisions of Dr. Henry A. Welch, former director of the 
Food and Drug Administration’s Antibiotics Division. 
Welch resigned May 18 following allegations of conflict- 
of interest. Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, selected the committee and 
chose Dr, C, Phillip Miller, professor of medicine at the 
University of Chicago, toheadit. (Weekly Report p. 1022) 


PRICE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Banking and Currency, Pro- 
duction and Stabilization Subcommittee. 

ACTION -- June 29 approved a bill (S 2382) authoriz- 
ing the President to order hearings by a Government 
agency on any proposed price increases which appeared 
to threaten the stability of the national economy. 

The Subcommittee cleared the measure for consid- 
eration by the full Banking and Currency Committee by 
a 5-3 party-line vote, with Democrats for and Republicans 
opposed, 

During three days of public hearings in February, 
opponents of S 2382, including the Administration, busi- 
ness and most oforganized labor, calledthe bill a prelude 
to price and possibly wage control. It was introduced 
July 14, 1959 by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D Pa.) as a solu- 
tion to what he called ‘‘administered price inflation.’’ A 
companion bill in the House (HR 6263), sponsored by Rep. 
Henry S. Reuss (D Wis.), awaited clearance by the House 
Rules Committee after being reported by the Government 
Operations Committee in 1959. (Weekly Report p. 364) 


COMMERCE OFFICE 


Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
Chairman Warren G. Magnuson (D Wash.) June 22 intro- 
duced a bill (S 3719), at the request of the Commerce 
Department, to authorize the appointment of an Assistant 
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Secretary of Commerce for Scientific and Technological 
Matters. The new functionary, whose activities would 
cost an estimated $50,000 a year, wouid be responsible 
for coordinating and evaluating existing scientific and 
technological programs and their expansion, developing 
and implementing new research and development pro- 
grams, representing the Department on scientific com- 
mittees and groups and advising the Secretary of Com- 
merce on all scientific and technological matters. 


HOUSING DEPARTMENT 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Banking and Currency. 

ACTION -- June 16 reported a bill (S3292 -- S Rept 
1607) to create a Cabinet-level Department of Housing and 
Metropolitan Affairs. (Weekly Report p. 1063) 

The report said that because of the rapid growth of 
urban and metropolitan areas, and the problems which 
had resulted from this growth, a new department was 
needed to coordinate the research and planning for hous- 
ing and community problems. Since urban areas were not 
represented in the Cabinet, the report said, federal pro- 
grams for solving urban problems such as civil defense, 
mass transit and highways were inadequate. 

As reported, the bill transferred all the functions 
and powers of the Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
the new Department, and directed the latter to conduct a 
continuing study of problems peculiar to urban and 
metropolitan areas and to provide technical assistance 
to state and local governments for solving such prob- 
lems. It directed the Secretary of Housing and Metro- 
politan affairs to make recommendations to Congress 
as a result of the studies and to report annually on the 
Department’s activities. 


RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D Okla.), chairman ofthe Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Resources, July 3 
released a report from the Reclamation Bureau of the 
Interior Department proposing a $22 billion, 40-year 
public and private water-development program designed 
to bring an additional 17 million acres of new land under 
irrigated cultivation. 

In a press release announcing the Bureau’s proposal, 
the Committee said the program, if put intoeffect, would 
increase by approximately twoand one-half times the rate 
of federal water development projects over the past 
decade. The release said the Bureau had proposed the 
development of 9.5 million acres by the Federal Govern- 
ment at an estimated cost of $12 billion, with the remain- 
ing 7.5 million acres put in non-federal projects, 

Additional benefits of the program, the release said, 
would be an increase in reservoir storage capacity of 
174 million acre-feet and development of 6.3 million 
kilowatts of new hydroelectric power and 22 million acre- 
feet of flood control storage. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- July 8 -- The Interior 
Department reported that the crop harvest from lands ir- 
rigated by reclamation projects in the 17 reclamation 
states of the West reached $1,116,400,000 in 1959, exceed- 
ing $1 billion for the first time in history. The harvest 
included 14 billion pounds of fruits, the report said. 
Price-supported crops grown on the reclamation projects, 
the report said, made up only 1.8 percent of the crops in 
surplus supply. 
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PRESIDENT OUTLINES NEW LATIN AMERICA POLICY 


President Eisenhower July 11, vacationing in Newport, R.I., announced a 
U.S. plan for improving the economic and social standards of Latin American 
countries and later answered reporters’ questions about the plan. Following is 
the complete text of the President’s statement and a transcript of the questions 
and answers (see story p. 1251-52): 

During my trip to South America in February and in numerous 
talks in Washington, I have obtained the views of leading Latin 
American statesmen on the problems which their countries 
and the area in general now face. They have told me of the 
aspirations and needs of their peoples for homes and land 
and a better life, and of their efforts to meet those needs. 

I know that other leaders in the Americas are thinking and 
working along similar lines. I have given a good deal of thought 
to how the United States might do more in helping these efforts. 

The National Advisory Committee on Inter-American Affairs, 
which I appointed last year to advise the Secretary of State and 
myself on matters of hemispheric concern, has given us the 
benefit of its knowledge and experience. 

Within the Organization of American States, joint action is 
under way. The council of that organization, on the initiative of 
Venezuela, voted three days ago to call a meeting of their foreign 
ministers to consider matters of extreme gravity inthe Caribbean 
area -- matters that involve a challenge tothe ideals and purposes 
of the American community. The United States supported this move. 

In September, the economic representatives of the 21 American 
republics will convene in Bogota, Colombia, toconsider an equally 
important component of our hemispheric future -- the problem of 
social reform and economic growth. This problem is embraced 
within a joint hemispheric concept known as Operation Pan-Amer- 
ica -- a concept initially suggested by President Kubitschek of 
Brazil. This will be further developed at Bogota. 

These two meetings will give the United States opportunities 
for frank consultations with our sister republics on measures 
to advance the political, economic, and social welfare of the 
peoples of the Americas. 

I believe it would be well for me to state the basic ideas 
which will guide the United States’ participationinthese forthcom- 
ing meetings. 

First, widespread social progress and economic growth bene- 
fiting all the people and achieved within a framework of free 
institutions are the imperatives of our time. 

Second, our Nation’s history and traditions place usin accord 
with those who seek to fulfill the promise of the future through 
methods consistent with the dignity of free men. Our interests 
and sympathies are with them. 

Third, a new affirmation of purposes is called for in our 
cooperation with friendly developing countries in their efforts to 
progress. 

{In the Americas as elsewhere change is the law of life, and 
the interests of the people will be better served if that change is 
effected constructively and peacefully, not violently. Clearly, the 
aspirations and needs of the peoples of the Americas for free 
institutions and a better way of life must be met. Our desire is to 
help the American nations to meet their own responsibilities -- 
to help them develop their institutional and human resources, 
to strengthen the framework of freedom, to protect individual 
dignity, and to gain a better life for those who are underprivileged, 
underemployed and undereducated. 

Latin America is passing through a social and political 
transformation. Dictatorships are falling by the wayside. 

Moderate groups, seeking orderly reform, are contesting 
with dictators of both right and left who favor violence and 
authoritarianism. Many of the extremists frequently endeavor to 
introduce dogmas which are inimical tothe traditions of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Indeed, the foreign ministers of the American 
republics met last August in Santiago, Chile, to consider the 
problems caused by the blatant intervention of certain extremists 
in their neighbors’ affairs. 

The interests of the United States no less than those of all 
the Americas are directly involved in this struggle, a threat to 


the security of the hemisphere. It is imperative that institutions 
be developed and strengthened sufficiently to permit the peoples’ 
needs to be met through orderly processes of change. 

A renewed hemispheric determination to preserve principles 
of liberty and the dignity of man is needed. There is also an 
urgent need for a broader and more vigorous cooperative attack 
by all American governments and peoples if adequate economic 
progress with freedom is to be achieved, 

Among the specific needs which it seems to me must be met 
through cooperative action are: 

First, we need to consider with the other American republics 
practicable ways in which developing countries can make faster 
progress in meeting their own needs and ways in which their 
friends can most effectively cooperate with them. A better 
knowledge and mobilization of resources, their more effective use, 
and the improvement of legal and institutional means for promot- 
ing economic growth are among the subjects which require 
special consideration, 

I have in mind the opening of new areas of arable land for 
settlement and productive use. I have in mind better land 
utilization, within a system which provides opportunities for free, 
self-reliant men to own land, without violating the rights of others. 
I have in mind housing with emphasis, where appropriate, on 
individual ownership of small homes. And | have in mind other 
essential minimums for decent living in both urban and rural 
environments. 

Second, in our common efforts forward these goals more 
attention needs to be given, ina manner which respects the dignity 
and rights of all, to improving the opportunities of the bulk of 
the population to share in and contribute to an expanding national 
product. Soundly based economic and social progress in any of 
our countries is of benefit to all. Each nation must of course 
resolve its own social problems in its own way and without the 
imposition of alien dogmas. 

Third, within this framework we need to consider whether 
there are better ways to accelerate the trend which is already 
evident toward greater respect for human rights and democratic 
government based onthe will of the people as expressed in free and 
periodic elections. The United States with its tradition of demo- 
cracy is opposed to tyranny in any form -- whether of the left or 
of the right. 

Each period in history brings its call for supreme human 
effort. At times inthe past it took the form of war, Today it takes 
the form of social evolution or revolution. The United States will 
not, cannot stand sloof. We must helpfind constructive means for 
the underprivileged masses of mankind to work their way toward 
a better life. Indeed, sofar as this hemisphere is concerned, every 
American nation must cooperate in this mighty endeavor. Even 
the pooresz nation can contribute its spiritual and intellectual 
strength, The important consideration is that every member of the 
American family of nations should feel responsible for promoting 
the welfare of all. 

I have requested the Secretary of State to take the lead in 
conferring with our Latin American friends on these principles 
and purposes. Assuming their agreement, he will prepare for 
my approval as promptly as possible specific recommendations 
along these lines. 

I intend to submit a message on this subject to the Congress 
promptly. I shall seek authority for such additional public funds 
as we may deem appropriate to assist free men and neighbors 
in Latin America in cooperative efforts to develop their nations 
and achieve better lives. 


Questions and Answers 


THE PRESIDENT: Now, as far as the message itself is con- 
cerned, I am ready to entertain two or three questions. 

Q. BOB PIERPONT, CBS News: You mentioned here, I believe, 
that every American nation must cooperate inthis new plan or pro- 
gram. Would that include Cuba, the present Cuban government? 
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THE PRESIDENT: It would be only those nations who have 
shown a willingness and a readiness to cooperate with the others 
in this great effort -- specifically with ourselves, because we 
are the ones making the statement. 


Q. FELIX BELAIR, New York Times: Mr. President, is it 
possible at this time to give any kind of estimate as to the order 
or magnitude of assistance contemplated, and would the proposed 
program operate as did the European recovery program with 
the so-called shopping list. 

THE PRESIDENT: No. You are talking about the so-called 
Marshall Plan? 


Q. BELAIR: Yes sir. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the Marshall Plan wasto repair and 
rehabilitate a destroyed industrial plant already existing. This is 
an entirely different problem, and I think it would be unfair to 
compare the effort we are now talking about, raising the social 
standards of the people -- the social and economic standards of 
the people, with the effort of the Marshall Plan. 

Now, when it comes to terms of magnitude of the sums that 
would be effected, let us remember this, that I am taiking about 
two meetings still in the future which we are calling with our own 
friends and which we are examining our own efforts, and it would 
be impossible to make any kind of even rough guess. 

But I do want to say this, which I have said so often: The 
only real investment that is going to flow into countries that will 
be useful to them in the long term, is private investment, It is 
many times the amount that can be put in from the public coffers. 
And normally, the public loans are made so as to encourage and 
make better opportunities for the private investments that follow. 


Q. BELAIR: Does it follow from what you just said. Mr. 
President, that no larger expenditure would be made than is now 
being made? 

THE PRESIDENT: No. _ I would think this -- I just say this: 
That in my own opinion, some additional sums would be probably 
necessary. But there are many ways in which this could be done. 
For example, all nations could agree to increase the capital and 
the lending capacity of the American bank, In other words, I 
would not think of it just as a great -- anything as remotely 
resembling the Marshall Plan. 


Q. MARVIN ARROWSMITH Associated Press: I wonder if 
you would be willing to tell us in what context the current Cuban 
crisis was considered in your and the Secretary’s discussion of 
this program? We have been told that you were analyzing that 
situation, too. Is there anything further youcan say this morning? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, Marvin, this has been on our minds 
and thinking and even almost written preparation for some 
months -- ever since I came back from South America, and 
with the -- my associates and the Presidents of those countries 
that I met or visited, this Cuban problem was discussed. Very 
naturally, every day that this thing has been under preparation 
there has been discussion of the Cuban problem. But | don’t for 
the moment see any benefit in going further in giving our attitude 
than was expressed in my statement, I think it was the day before 
yesterday, in answer to the Khrushchev’s rather crude threat. 
And I think that statement speaks for itself. 


Q. ARROWSMITH: I wonder, you probably have seen that 
the President of Cuba last night strongly implied that Cuba might 
demand that we give up the Guantanamo naval base. Did you have 
any discussion on that? Do you have any reaction to that? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I will wait till I hear the demand 
on that one. 


Q. CHARLES ROBERTS, Newsweek: Sir, do you have the 
feeling, or do you have assurances from the other American 
republics that they favor going ahead onthis regional hemispheric 
basis rather than appealing to the aid -- or accepting aid from 
powers outside of this Hemisphere? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, so far as all the countries I have 
spoken to personally, this particular question has not been placed 
in specific terms. But the whole attitude and atomosphere of 
our conversation was to make a more effective and stronger 
organization among all the states to work in a cooperative -- | 
mean all the American states -- to work in cooperative basis 
rather than to goeach individually seeking outside help somewhere. 
Now, if there’s any specific difference outside of what we have 
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seen in Cuba, why I think you should ask the question of the State 
Department, because I am not aware of it. 

Q. ROBERTS: If I might rephrase that -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Q. ROBERTS: Do you feel the other powers are opposed 
to any aid coming from outside this hemisphere to any country 
in the Western Hemisphere -- such as the aid that Russia has 
offered to Cuba? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I would -- I don’t want to speculate 
on what their general attitude is. 1 know the very cooperative 
attitude they have shown to me in conversations with me, and I 
think it’s a question I would rather have you put to the State Depart- 
ment, and put it in more specific fashion, and let them give a 
specific answer. 


Q. STEWART HENSLEY, United Press International: You of 
course talked at some length with Mr. Kubitschek, Mr. Alessandri, 
Mr. Frondizi, about this plan. From what you know of their 
aspirations, and what you have in mind in the nature of the size 
of the American contribution, do you believe that your plan is 
going to satisfy all their hopes in that respect? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, what | would say is this: If we 
ever get a true coordination and meeting of minds on the problem 
itself, and its scope, and how it should be arranged in priorities, 
then I think the United States would feel it should do its own proper 
share. 

Now I do not believe that any nation can be saved merely by 
outside help. The first need is the heart and the brains and the 
wills and the determination and the morale in the nation itself, 
and to do those things which it can itself do. 

When it comes, though, to the need of foreign exchange, and 
so on, and assistance in technical and scientific fields which can 
be given from a country such as ours, | think that our Nation will 
never quail from doing what it needs to do. But I do not believe 
that just great sums of money is the answer. 


Q. DANIEL KARASIK, NBC News: Would a question on your 
Saturday statement be in order? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I put it on this -- I wanted to put 
the questions directly on this, and therefore Idon’t believe this is 
the place for that, because I think you'll start a precedent for me, 

Q. FREDERIC W, COLLINS, Providence Journal-Bulletin: 
In your soundings, do you have a feeling that the other Latin 
American republics would go ahead with a general cooperative 
plan of this nature if it excluded Cuba? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think that no nation, of course, 
can come in unless it wants to cooperate, and I would see no 
reason why the other -- so that the remaining 20 of us could not 
go ahead -- and as a matter of fact, even if there were two or 
three excluded for any reasons of their own choosing, I think this 
would still be a practicable thing. 


Q. LARRY BURD, Chicago Tribune: Does this require any 
action by Congress, apart from the funds, for this plan? 

THE PRESIDENT: I can’t tell for sure yet. Larry, fora 
very simple reason, that there may be something in the authoriz- 
ation. For example, suppose they want to authorize a little bit 
different kind of loan in the American bank, then each country’s 
congress would have to approve, 

Q. BURD: Are you hoping to get it through in the next 
session of Congress? 

THE PRESIDENT: I don’t know, And the timing is just 
something that I cannot predict. 


Q. BURD: Otherwise it might be done after you are gone -- 
after you have left office? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I would think that this plan would 
appeal to any thinking American and sol would -- if I have -- now 
I would like to get it done better, of course -- quicker, but always 
as Ithinkit’sasoldier’s attitude, if you know what you want to do, 
get it done in a hurry. But in this, you take some time to get 
exactly the agreements that you want. 


Q. BURD: Have you had any discussions with the Democrats 
on this? 

THE PRESIDENT: Not on this one, 

Well, I think, gentlemen, that will cover the subject? 


Q. Thank you very much, Mr, President. 
THE PRESIDENT: Didn’t know there were so many of you 
up here. 
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CUBA STATEMENT 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's July 9 statement in Newport 
R.1., im response to Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s pledge of support for the Castro 
Government in Cuba (see story p. 1251-52): 


The statement which has just been made by Mr. Khrushchev 
in which he promises full support to the Castro regime in Cuba 
is revealing in two respects. 

It underscores the close ties that have developed between 
the Soviet and Cuban governments. It also shows the Soviet 
purposes in this hemisphere, 

The statement of the Soviet Premier reflects the efforts of 
an outside nation and of international communism to intervene 
in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 

There is irony in Mr. Khrushchev’s portrayal of the Soviet 
Union as the protector of independence of an American nation 
when viewed against the history of the enslavement of countless 
other peoples by Soviet imperialism. 

The inter-American system has declared itself, onmore than 
one occasion, beginning with the Rio Treaty, as opposed to any 
such interference, We are committed to uphold those agreements. 

1 affirm in the most emphatic terms that the United States 
will not be deterred from its responsibilities by the threats 
Mr. Khrushchev is making. Nor will the United States, in con- 
formity with its treaty obligation, permit the establishment of a 
regime dominated by international Communism in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


ALASKA RAILROAD VETO 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenhower's July 6 memorandum 
of disapproval explaining his pocket veto of a bill (S 1508) to provide for regula- 
tion of the Alaska Railroad by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the state 
of Alaska (Weekly Report p. 1197): 


I am withholding my approval from S 1508, a bill ‘‘To provide 
for economic regulation of the Alaska Railroad under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and for other purposes,.”’ 

I cannot approve the bill because it would (1) subordinate 
certain of the President’s statutory powers to those of a regulatory 
commission, (2) allow a state to regulate a federal agency, and 
(3) apply to the Alaska Railroad laws, rules, and procedures 
which are intended solely for application to privately owned and 
operated railroads and which are completely inappropriate for a 
Government agency established to carry out a public purpose. 

The power to construct and operate the Alaska Railroad and 
to set the rates charged by it are vested in the President. To 
subject the President’s exercise of these powers to the review 
and perhaps disapproval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be repugnant to our constitutional system, 

By allowing the state of Alaska to regulate the railroad, 
which is a federal agency, the bill violates the principle that the 
Federal Government’s authority shall be supreme, UnderS 1508, 
the state could thwart public purposes declared by the President 
and the Congress, but it would have no responsibility for the 
success or for the financing of the railroad. 

The laws, rules, standards, and procedures concerning tariffs, 
rates, accounts, services, and employees of private railroads are 
not suited to a Government agency. Accounting standards 
established by the Interstate Commerce Commission for private 
railroads cannot, for example, assure the President and the Con- 
gress of adequate contro! over the use of federal funds by a 
federal agency. In requiring the Commission to consider the 
needs of government financial agencies, and in other exceptions 
it makes, the bill itself recognizes that standards applied to private 
industry cannot be applied to the Alaska Railroad. 

By extending the Employers’ Liability Act to cover the 
Alaska Railroad’s liability te its employees, who are already 
covered by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, the bill 
may give this group of federal employees either dual compensation 
from the Federal Government for a single injury or the right to 
choose between two methods of obtaining compensation, Either 
result would be inconsistent with the federal workmen’s com- 
pensation policy that all employees be treated equally. 

The President and the Congress have ample authority to 
insure that the Railroad operates in the public interest. In due 
course, it will be determined that the Railroad’s federal purposes 
have been achieved. At that time the Congress should authorize 
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disposition of the Railroad to a non-federal agency, and it would 
then automatically become subject to Interstate Commerce 


Commission regulation. DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 


PRIVATE BILL VETOES 


President Eisenhower July 7 released memoranda of disapproval expiaining 
his pocket vetoes of two private bills: 


@ HR 1516 --To permit Juan D. Quintos and others to seek 
compensation in the court of claims for certainitems handed over 
to the U.S, High Commissioner for the Philippines, for safekeeping, 
in 1941, and then confiscated by the Japanese on Corregidor. The 
President said the possibility of a valid claim against the U.S, 
was very remote and inanycasetheclaimants had had ample time 
to present a claim before expiration of the statute of limitations. 
HR 1516 was introduced Jan. 7, 1959 by Rep. Eugene J. Keogh 
(D N.Y.), reported (H Rept 1013) by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee Aug. 25, 1959, passed by the House Sept. 1, 1959, reported 
(S Rept 1366) by the Senate Judiciary Committee May 16, 1960, 
passed by the Senate June 23, 1960 and pocket vetoed July 6, 1960. 

@ HR 6712 --To provide for the relief of Sam J, Buzzanca 
in connection with Buzzanca’s purchase of real estate at a 1954 
federal tax sale. The property was later recovered from 
Buzzanca in a successful suit by the holder of a first mortgage. 
The President said the U.S, ’’cannot and does not,attempt to 
warrant or defend title to property seized and sold under the 
internal revenue laws’’, to do so would be ‘‘costly and inadvisa- 
ble’’ and he therefore could not approve a bill ‘‘that would en- 
courge dissatisfied purchasers at federal tax sales toask Congress 
to underwrite their losses and guarantee their titles’. HR 6712 
was introduced April 27, 1959 by Rep. George Huddleston Jr. 
(D Ala.), reported (H Rept 1095) by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee Aug. 31, 1959, passed by the House Sept, 8, 1959, reported 
(S Rept 1461) by the Senate Judiciary Committee May 25, 1960, 
passed by the Senate June 23, 1960 and pocket vetoed July 7, 1960. 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent public statements by President Eisenhower: 


June 20 -- Remarks on arrival in Honolulu. 

June 28 -- Greetings to King Bhumibol Adulyadej of Thailand 
at Washington National Airport, award of Legion of Merit, Degree 
of Chief Commander, to King Bhumibol, 


June 28 -- Memorandum to heads of Executive Departments 
and agencies on United Fund and Community Chest campaigns. 
June 29 -- Remarks at an AFL-CIO testimonial dinner in 


Washington, D.C., for Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
thanking labor for recognizing the ‘‘falsity’’ of the belief that by 
building ‘“‘walls of guns and walls of tariff -- we can live in secure 
and prosperous isolation’’, and learning that if he was “‘going to 
live in history, one of the reasons is the wisdom I had in selecting 
Jim Mitchell as Secretary of Labor’’. 

June 29 -- Proclamation of September 1960 as National Wool 
Month, 

June 29 -- Letter to Gen, Alfred M, Gruenther, president, 
American National Red Cross, expressing gratification at a pre- 
liminary report by Gruenther on the Nation’s voluntary relief 
efforts in Chile. 

June 30 -- Message of independence greetings to Joseph 
Kasavubu, Chief of State of the Republic of the Congo, 

July 1 -- Message of independence greetings to Aden Abdulla 
Osman, President of the Somali Republic. 

July 1 -- Message of congratulations to President Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, on the accession of Ghana to the status of a 
republic and the inauguration of Nkrumah as first president. 


July 1 -- Acceptance of resignation of Gerald A. Grew as 
Ambassador to Haiti. 
July 1 -- Statement supporting the international Freedom- 


from-Hunger Campaign of the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization. 

July 1 -- Joint Communique with the King of Thailand, 
affirming the ‘‘close and cordial collaboration’’ between the two 
states and their staunch adherence to the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Crganization, and reaffirming ‘‘the unwavering determination of 
the United States fully to honor its treaty commitments under- 
taken in the cause of collective security’’. 
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LODGE’S ‘INTERNATIONAL’ TONE EYED BY GOP 


Henry Cabot Lodge, United States Ambassador tothe 
United Nations since 1953 and former Republican Senator 
from Massachusetts (1937-44; 1947-53), is one of the 
possible candidates for Vice President on a Republican 
ticket headed by Vice President Richard M, Nixon. In 
this report, Congressional Quarterly summarizes 
Lodge’s record in public life. 


Background 


Lodge was born July 5, 1902, in Nahant, Mass., into 
a family with a long tradition of political and social 
leadership in Massachusetts and the Nation. Lodge’s 
paternal grandfather, Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Sr. (R 1893- 
1924), served as Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and led the successful fight to prevent 
U.S, entrance into the League of Nations without reserv- 
ations unacceptable to President Woodrow Wilson. 
Lodge’s ancestors include five other U.S, Senators. His 
brother, ex-Rep. John Davis Lodge (R Conn, 1947-51), was 
formerly Governor of Connecticut and is currently U.S, 
Ambassador to Spain. Their father, George Cabot Lodge, 
was a distinguished poet who died in 1909, 

Married to Emily Sears in 1926, Lodge has two sons 
and seven grandchildren. His eldest son, George Cabot 
Lodge, is currently Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

As a boy Lodge studied in France for two years 
(1912-14), acquiring a fluent knowledge of French, which 
he has maintained along with lesser Spanish and German 
skills. He later was graduated from the Middlesex School, 
Concord, Mass., and was graduated cum laude from 
Harvard University in 1924, after completing the four- 
year course in three years. 

Having been told by his grandfather that journalism 
was ‘‘at least the equal of the law as training for political 
life,’’ Lodge became a reporter for the Boston Transcript, 
and later joined the Washington staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Among events covered by Lodge as a 
reporter were the political conventions of 1924, 1928 and 
1932, the Coolidge Commission’s mission to Nicaragua 
and the London Naval Conference of 1930. He inter- 
viewed Benito Mussolini and visited Malaya, the East 
Indies and the Philippines to report on the colonial 
administrations of the great powers. Lodge completed 
his book, Cult of Weakness, in 1932. The book related 
how pacifist groups had hampered U.S. foreign policy 
since World War I. 





Political Career 


In 1932 Lodge left journalism to run for the Massa- 
chusetts house of representatives. Elected after adoor- 
to-door campaign, he became a member of the house labor 
committee and served as its chairman, 1935-37. In this 
capacity Lodge played an active part in liberalization of 
the Massachusetts workmen’s compensation law. 

In 1936, at the age of 34, Lodge ran for the U.S. 
Senate against Gov. James Michael Curley (D 1935-37). 
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Curley called Lodge ‘‘Little Boy Blue’’ and issued cam- 
paign literature counselling voters: ‘‘Don’t send a boyon 
a man’s errand’’, But Lodge won by more than 135,000 
votes, the only Republican to take a Democratic Senate 
seat in 1936, 

Lodge served in the Senate from 1937 to 1953, except 
for a three-year break for military service at the end of 
World War II. Among his numerous committee assign- 
ments between 1937 and 1944 were Banking and Currency, 
Finance, Military Affairs and Expenditures in Executive 
Departments, 

During his first years in the Senate Lodge establish- 
ed a more liberal record on domestic issues than most 
of his Republican colleagues. He went on record for the 
Wagner Act, the Wages and Hours Act, andin 1939 sought 
to amend the Social Security Act to increase old age 
assistance payments. In foreign affairs, he built a pre- 
dominantly isolationist record before World War Il. He 
opposed reciprocal trade bills and voted against repeal 
of the Neutrality Act. InMay1940he voted against aid to 
Britain. But Lodge voted consistently for strong national 
defe.se. In 1940 he called for a compulsory selective 
service act before the President did so. 

Lodge had been an active Army reservist since 1924, 
By May 1942 he had gone on active duty, though he was 
still a Member of the Senate. He served as a major in 
Libya and saw action near El Adam, Tobruk and El 
Alamein, In July 1942 Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
denied Lodge’s request for further service, stating that 
‘skilled legislators who fully comprehend the require- 
ments of military service are as important to the Army 
as soldiers in combat.’’ 

In November 1942 Lodge was reelected tothe Senate, 
and in the summer of 1943 made a 41,000-mile tour of 
the war fronts, In February 1944 he resigned his Senate 
seat to go on active duty again, thus becoming the first 
U.S. Senator to leave the Senate for military service 
since the Civil War, Lodge served in the Medicerranean 
and European Theatres and was liaison officer between 
the French and U.S. Armies in their sweep into Southern 
Germany. When his duty ended in December 1945 Lodge 
held the rank of lieutenant colonel and had received the 
Bronze Star and Legion of Merit. He also received the 
Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre (with palm), Lodge 
currently holds the rank of brigadier general, U.S.A.R. 


Return to Public Life 


World War II convinced Lodge that isolationism was 
dangerously outmoded. In an address to the Minneapolis 
Foreign Policy Assn. in February 1946 he said, ‘‘The 
ideal of a provincial nation has given way to the realization 
that we have become the world’s greatest power.’’ Lodge 
endorsed the United Nations organization as ‘‘our best 
hope’’ and said ‘‘we must give it things to do, so that its 
muscles will grow strong with exercise.’’ 

In November 1946 Lodge was reelected to the Senate 
and became a member of the Foreign Relations and 
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Rules and Administration Committees. He voted infavor 
of the Greek-Turkish aid bill (1947); for ratification of 
the North Atlantic Treaty (1949); for the Marshall Plan 
(1948), aid to Korea (1949) and other foreign military and 
economic assistarce programs, including aid to under- 
developed countries under President Truman’s Point IV 
program (1950); and for reciprocal trade agreements with 
inclusion of ‘‘peril points’’ safeguards (1949). 

Lodge was known as a strong supporter of the bipar- 
tisan foreign policy advocated by the late Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (R Mich. 1928-51) and on Vandenberg’s death 
it was expected that Lodge would become the GOP 
spokesman on foreign policy. However, Sen. Robert A. 
Taft (R Ohio 1939-53), head of the GOP Senate Policy 
Committee, started speaking out for himself on foreign 
policy matters and set much of the tone for Republican 
foreign policy until the nomination of Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower for President in 1952. As a Senator, Lodge dis- 
appointed some of his supporters who had hoped that he 
would advance to a position of leadership. His reported 
aloofness was said to have prevented his acceptance into 
the so-called ‘‘inner club’’ of Senators. Some observers 
have reported a mellowing of Lodge’s personality during 
his years at the U.N, 

In October 1951 Lodge told the Senate that only one- 
fifth of the equipment and supplies needed by General 
Eisenhower for NATO were being shipped, and called for a 
Congressional investigation. In February 1952 Lodge 
accused the Truman Administration of ‘‘inexcusable and 
terrible negligence”’ in not providing sufficient air support 
for U.S, troops in Europe. 

Lodge introduced legislation to create acommission 
to study relations between the U.S. and other NATO na- 
tions, and a bill providing for the enlistment of aliens in 
the U.S. Army for service outside the continental U.S, in a 
Volunteer Freedom Corps. In 1948 he voted for peace- 
time selective service. He voted for admission of 
202,000 persons to the U.S, (1948) and against passage 
ofthe McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act 
over President Truman’s veto in 1952. 

On domestic issues, Lodge voted infavor ofthe Taft- 
Hartley labor bill over a Presidential veto, although he 
opposed inclusion in the law of proposals to permit 
injunctive action by private employers against jurisdic- 
tional strikes and to outlaw the union shop (1947). He 
voted for income tax reductions over Presidential vetoes 
in 1947 and 1948; for wool price supports (1947); for a 
National Science Foundation (1947); against expansion of 
Social Security coverage (1948); against 90 percent of 
parity farm price support levels (1949); against construc- 
tion of a $4 million TVA steam plant (1948); for public 
housing and slum clearance legislation (1948 and 1949); 
for invoking cloture to vote on fair employment practices 
legislation (1950); for the Internal Security Act of 1950 
over President Truman’s veto; against legislation to 
exempt natural gas producers from Federal Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction (1950); for cuts in rivers and harbors 
legislation (1950); announced against the St. Lawrence 
Seaway (1952); and voted for establishing title of the 
states to tidelands and their resources (1952). 

Among Lodge’s legislative proposals were bills to 
prohibit discrimination in employment because of race, 
religion, color or national origin; to increase the salaries 
of the President, Vice President and Members of Con- 
gress; to establish a bipartisan Senate Commission on 
Disloyalty and Security to investigate loyalty of State 
Department employees; a motion to amend the Standing 
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Health, Religion, Residence 


Lodge is reported to be in good health. He is 
6’2-3/4’’ tall, weighs 180 lbs. He does exercises, 
likes to take walks to keep himself in good physical 
condition (has been seen in old khakis taking a walk 
on New York’s Park Avenue), Other recreations in- 
clude boating, the theater, occasional movies and 
reading. 

He is a member of the Episcopal Church. 

The Lodges’ permanent residence is a French 
Provincial mansion overlooking Massachusetts Bay 
in Beverly, Mass. In New York they cccupy a suite 
(maintained by the U.S. Government for its U.N. 
Representative) on the top floor of the Waldorf 
Towers. Lodge splits his time among New York, 
Washington and Beverly. 

Lodge holds 17 honorary degrees from univer- 
sities in the U.S, and Canada. He is a member of 
the Harvard University Board of Overseers. 








Rules of the Senate to impose cloture by a majority 
instead of two-thirds vote of all Senators; and a bill to 
create a select Committee on Consumer Interests. Lodge 
was an author of the Lodge-Brown Act which created 
the Hoover Commission on government reorganization. 
He cosponsored the Lodge-Gasset amendment to abolish 
the electoral college. 

In 1948 Lodge served as chairman of the resolutions 
committee at the Republican National Convention. In 1950 
President Truman appointed him alternate delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

In November 1951 Lodge became manager of a ‘‘Draft 
Eisenhower’’ movement. He was said to have had a key 
role in persuading Eisenhower to seek the Republican 
nomination, and later acted as general manager of the 
general’s preconvention campaign. While aiding Eisen- 
hower’s campaign, Lodge neglected his own political 
fences in Massachusetts, where he was seeking his third 
Senate term. Rep. John F, Kennedy (D) defeated Lodge 
in the general election, 1,207,956 to 1,138,896 votes. 


United Nations Duties 


President-elect Eisenhower Nov. 28, 1952 announced 
that Lodge would become the permanent U.S, Representa- 
tive to the United Nations with ambassadorial rank and 
Cabinet membership. (For a brief period following the 
November election Lodge served as Eisenhower’s chief 
liaison officer to the outgoing Truman Administration ‘‘on 
all government matters except the budget.’’) 

As U.S, Ambassador to the U.N, -- he is now the 
senior Big Four delegate -- Lodge has had the continuing 
responsibility to present the official U.S, Government 
position on issues coming before that body. Lodge 
received instructions through the State Department’s 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs, headed by 
Assistant Secretary Francis O, Wilcox. Asa Presidential 
adviser and member of the Cabinet, however, Lodge often 
assists in the formulation of U.S. policy, and at times the 
necessity of taking immediate positions at the U.N, places 
him in a direct policy-making role. It was reported, for 
instance, that Lodge played a key role in setting U.S. 
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| managed to get to the topofthe slippery pole who are 


policy against the British-French-Israeli position at the 
time of the Suez crisis in October 1956. 

Lodge believes that U.S, delegates to the U.N. should 
always give quick and effective answers to Soviet propa - 
ganda attacks, ‘‘The minute (the Soviets) get through’’ one 
must ‘‘get up and interfere with their news story, break up 
their headlines,’’ Lodge told a group of Congressmen 
visiting the U.N, in 1953. (For examples of some Lodge 
retorts to Soviet charges, see box.) 

In a 1953 statement to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Lodge said, ‘‘The United Nations is primitive; 
it is evolutionary; it has not brought -- and will not bring 
-- the millenium, But it is useful; its cost is small; it is 
an intelligent first step; it stands between us and inter- 
national anarchy...between us and World War III.’’ He 
said in June 1954, ‘‘The Kremlin has a real headache in 
the U.N, They cannot control the U.N.; they cannot break 
it up; they do not dare leave it.”’ 

Among the U.N, debates in which Lodge played a 
prominent role were negotiations at the end of the Korean 
War, return of 15 American fliers held by Red China, the 
Suez and Hungarian crises in late 1956, Arctic bomber 
flights and U.S. open skies proposals, U.N. investigation 
of the situation in Laos and repeated battles over seating 


i Lodge Replies to Soviets | 
Examples of replies made by Lodge to Soviet 
charges against the U.S. before the U.N.: 
March 11, 1953 -- Soviet delegate Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky charged that ‘‘you (the U.S.) are going to 
| lose Asia, anyway.”’ Lodge’s reply: The U.S, is not 
trying to ‘‘get’’ Asia; it does not think of Asia ‘‘as 
populated by slaves to be controlled by outside na- 
| tions;’’ if Moscow would stop thinking of Asia ‘‘as a 
| prize in power politics’’ and try to help its peoples, 
| ‘*we would be taking a big step toward peace.”’ 
Sept. 22, 1958 -- Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
| A. Gromyko referred in U.N. debate to ‘‘the ruling 
| circles in the United States’’ which are seeking to 
| interfere in the affairs of China. Lodge’s reply: ‘He 
is confusing our situation with his, Inthis country the 
people rule. There is not a little clique that have 


giving orders to execute this brutality or that.’’ 

Oct. 12, 20, 1959 -- Soviet delegate Vasily V. 
Kuznetsov charged the U.S, was violating the ‘‘spirit 
of Camp David’”’ and seeking ‘‘to worsen the interna- 
tional atmosphere, poison the situation inthe U.N, and 
perpetuate the notorious cold war’’ by bringing upthe 
Tibetan question inthe U.N. Lodge’s reply: ‘‘We have 
been asked to believe that it is all right for Chinese 
Communists to kill Tibetans but that itis a provoca- 
tion for us to talk about it.’’ Addressing himself to 
the situation within Tibet, Lodge said, ‘‘We have the 
spectacle of these deeply religious people, their mon- 
asteries laid low and their priests and leaders slaugh- 
tered and disgraced, being driven into so-called 
people’s communes.... We have an opportunity now to 
prove...that neither thousands of miles of distance nor 
ingenious arguments nor violent words nor faintness 
of heart can deter us from ourdutyto a brave people 
in their time of agony. If theyare not afraid to fight 
and die, let us at least not be afraid to speak the 
truth,”’ 
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Communist China in the U.N, Lodge April 19, 1954 pro- 
mised that the U.S, would ‘‘steadfastly resist all maneu- 
vers by the Chinese Communist regime and its advocates 
to bribe its way into the U.N, on promises of good be- 
haviour in the future,’’ and has expressed his willingness 
to use the U.S, veto to prevent admission of Red China. 


Lodge and Khrushchev 


Lodge, who has represented President Eisenhower on 
trips to Asia, Africa and the Soviet Union, was given the 
task of accompanying Soviet Premier Nikita S, Khrushchev 
on the latter’s trip to the U.S, in September 1959, Lodge 
was reportedly instructed to speak up for the U.S, posi- 
tion in public appearances with Khrushchev during the 
transcontinental trip. There were reports that Khrush- 
chev became annoyed with lectures on the advantages of 
freedom and capitalism which he received from Lodge 
and other American officials, and the New York Times 
Sept. 20 reported the State Department had instructed 
Lodge to avoid any personal initiative that might look 
like an official policy of ‘‘needling’’ the Soviet leader. 
Lodge associates deny that he received instructions to 
stop needling Khrushchev. They told CQ there was 
‘‘never a moment of acrimony’’ between the two and that 
Lodge was instructed to bring Khrushchev back to 
Washington in a mood for conversations with the Presi- 
dent at Camp David. A Lodge aide said that Lodge, 
through the Khrushchev trip to the U.S, and his own trip 
to the Soviet Union, had spent more time with Khrushchev 
than any other American, 


Vice Presidency 


President Eisenhower Aug. 8, 1959 was reported to 
have included Lodge on the list of 10 Republican leaders 
he would support for the Presidential nomination. The 
President reportedly felt Lodge had grown tremendously 
in his U.N, duties, answering the Russians promptly and 
effectively. The President was reported to have said 
that Lodge was prolific with ideas at Cabinet meetings. 

Lodge Oct. 9 said he was ‘‘flattered’’ tobe on Eisen- 
hower’s list but that he had no political aims or hopes. 

Associates of Lodge feel he has enjoyed his U.N, 
duties, would like another high post (there has been some 
speculation of his appointment as Secretary of State under 
a new Republican Administration), but is not particularly 
interested in the Vice Presidency. 

His name, nevertheless, is reportedly high on 
Nixon’s list of possible running mates. Public opinion 
polls indicate he has some national backing among rank- 
and-file Republicans for a place on the national ticket. 
Geographically, Lodge’s Massachusetts roots would 
match well with Nixon’s California background. Lodge 
would presumably appeal most to ‘‘liberal’’ Republicans 
and independent voters, particularly in the Eastern sea- 
board area. 

Lodge’s chances of selection may rest to some degree 
on the degree of world tensions at the time of the Re- 
publican Convention in July. Ina relatively relaxed 
international situation, the convention might prefer a Vice 
Presidential candidate who could win important blocs of 
votes based on domestic issues. But if tensions with the 
Soviets are high and the Republican campaign is designed 
to place emphasis on international issues, Nixon and the 
delegates might prefer a man with Lodge’s experience in 
diplomacy and dealing with the Soviet Union. 
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GOP CHAIRMAN MORTON WEARS TWO HATS 


As the July 25 opening of the Republican National 
Convention draws near there is increasing mention of Sen. 
Thruston B, Morton (R Ky.) as the man Vice President 
Richard M, Nixon may select as his running mate on the 
GOP Presidential ticket. Morton has been in the public 
eye most recently for his work as chairman of the GOP 
National Committee -- a post for which he was hand- 
picked by President Eisenhower and which he took over 
in April 1959. In his favorarethe facts that he is a good 
friend of Nixon, is a veteran campaigner and has com- 
petently combined his job as a Senator with that of 
streamlining the national committee in an all-out effort to 
revitalize his party following its losses in the 1958 
Congressional election. 

Morton, who will be 53 on Aug. 19, says, “‘I consider 
myself a middle-of-the-road Republican,’’ He says he 
always has tried to address himself ‘‘to issues rather 
than personalities,’’ and adds, ‘‘you can’t be violently 
partisan when you’re outnumbered 3 to 1,"’ Since taking 
over the job of running the national committee Morton 
has made as many speeches as a political candidate, 
and they give a good picture of his political philosophy. 
He has declared that the Eisenhower Administration 
“‘represents the best years of our history measured 
by virtually any yardstick,’’ and has tagged the Dem- 
ocratic Congress a ‘‘Won’t Do Congress.’’ Morton in 
one address said, ‘‘Il believe with my entire being that 
an overwhelming majority of the American people be- 
lieve basically in the moderate, truly-national type 
of Government which the country has had since 1953.’’ 
He has charged that the Democrats ‘“‘willingly em- 
ploy political trickery dangerous to national security 
and world peace, in order to promote their unsound 
policies.’’ Morton told one GOP group Democratic 
charges of an inadequate defense were ‘‘designed to 
create a wave of fear,’’ and that ‘‘this evil talk is 
plain silly...toassume that a Republican Administration 
which created the magnificent armament and deterrent 
force protecting America today would suddenly halt 
all defense progress and improvement for the future 
is ridiculous.”’ 

As national committee chairman, Morton has ham- 
mered at what he terms ‘‘the heart of the task’’ con- 
fronting his party -- to build a ‘‘grass-roots precinct 
organization of sufficient size and vitality to produce 
a sufficient number of warm bodies at the polls to 
elect Republicans.’’” In a June 1959 memo to group 
leaders, Morton said that in 1960 Republicans ‘‘will 
come before the people during a Republican-made 
and Republican-fostered and Republican-protected 
era of our greatest properity...this fact should erase 
any 1958 hangover of gloom, pessimism or defeatism 
..-economy’s course demonstrates our policies right 
and best, shows Democrats wrong on every major 
economic decision,,..let’s not forget to repeatedly point 
out how silly Democrats look amidst booming eco- 
nomy with their faded bag of billion-dollar boondoggles 
hawked with phony ‘anti-recession’ label,’’ 


In a mid-1959 interview, Morton said he believed 
major campaign issues in 1960 would include agriculture, 
unemployment and foreign policy. In a May 1960 state- 
ment he said a ‘‘basic issue’”’ in the campaign would be 
the ‘‘sad’’ performance of former President Harry S. 
Truman during his term in office. 


Personal History 


Thruston (pronounced ‘‘Throo-ston’’) Ballard Morton 
is a tall (6’2’’), handsome Kentuckian who was born in 
Louisville Aug. 19, 1907, into the seventh generation of 
a well-to-do family with grain and flour milling interests. 
He was graduated from Yale University in 1929, then 
returned home to manage the family business. He 
married the former Belle Clay Lyons of Louisville. 
They have two sons. During World War II Morton 
served 51 months with the Navy in the Pacific, then 
again returned to his home and business. Some of his 
friends approached him to suggest he run for Congress, 
but Morton declined because he felt he was needed to 
handle family affairs. He said he found, however, that 
‘‘the Government was pretty well running my business, 
with all the controls we had in those days, so I went 
back to my friends and said if the opportunity was still 
there I’d like to try being a part of that Government 
which seemed to have taken over my operation.”’ 

The opportunity was still there. The family’s mill- 
ing firm was sold to the Pillsbury Co., and Morton in 
1946 was elected to the House from Kentucky’s 3rd 
District. This was the same year Nixon was elected to 
the House and their friendship began then. Morton was 
reelected in 1948 and 1950 but in 1952, instead of seeking 
reelection, he campaigned for Eisenhower in Kentucky, 
also managing the campaign of Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper (R), He was the only Eisenhower delegate in 
his state’s delegation to the 1952 GOP convention. The 
President in January 1953 appointed Morton Assistant 
Secretary of State for Congressional Relations, a post 
he filled until 1956, when he ran for the Senate, 

During an April 1959 interview, Morton was asked 
the secret of his victory in the Senate race ina state 
normally Democratic, His said he always ‘‘followed one 
pattern’’ and had ‘‘never taken a partisan -- violent 
partisan -- attitude for the sake of being partisan.”’ 


Liberal Rebellion 


Morton’s ‘“‘pattern’’ apparently was what he followed 
in 1958 when GOP liberal insurgents rebelled against the 
choice of Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) as 
minority leader. Morton was away when the liberal 
faction began its activities but the word went out that he 
would side with them. On his return to Washington, 
however, Morton called a news conference to deny any 
liberal support -- a move some politicians felt was a 
death blow to the liberal cause. Morton disagrees with 
this sentiment, says he didn’t want the fight to ‘‘come 
out in the open’’ and that the key to the problem was 
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“‘to distribute the talents with greater judgment among 
the committees.’’ Morton told the liberals he would 
support Dirksen over anyone except his Kentucky col- 
league, Sen. John Sherman Cooper, and cast his vote for 
Cooper when the liberals nominated him, but otherwise 
did not participate in the rebellion. 


GOP Committee Chairmanship 


Despite the fact that his middle-of-the-road stand 
seemingly gave the Old Guard a reprieve, it was the Old 
Guard in 1959 that tried to block him when Morton was 
mentioned as the possible successor to Meade Alcorn, 
who resigned as chairman of the national committee. 
His chief foes were Sen. Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) and 
the late Rep. Richard M. Simpson (Pa.). Morton told the 
Committee if he was chosen he would retain his Senate 
seat to prevent Kentucky’s Democratic Gov. A.B. ‘‘Happy”’ 
Chandler from appointing a Democratic successor. 
Goldwater and Simpson said the chairmanship should be 
a full-time job, but their opposition ended when it was 
announced that President Eisenhower ‘‘would be pleased’”’ 
if Morton was selected. He took over the job April 11, 
1959, 

In his new job, Morton said he would remain ‘‘abso- 
lutely neutral’’ on Presidential candidates, despite the 
fact that in an earlier interview he had said he favored 
Nixon, As late as June 9, Morton said he expected the 
name of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York to be 
placed in nomination at the convention, Earlier he had 
indicated he believed the strongest GOP ticket would be a 
Nixon-Rockefeller one, but he did not say which man he 
preferred in top place. As chairman, Morton quickly 
realigned his committee staff for what he called ‘‘max- 
imum staff efficiency and campaignimpact.’’ He abolished 
the post of executive director and transferred day-to-day 
management of GOP headquarters to his own office. 
(Weekly Report p. 995) 


Congressional Record 


During his House career, on major roll-call votes 
Morton voted to override President Truman’s veto ofthe 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. In 1948 he supported the 
President’s veto of a general tax reduction bill. He 
voted for aid to Greece and Turkey and the European 
Recovery Program. He voted against economic aid for 
Korea in 1950 but opposed a move in 1951 to cut $350 
million from the foreign aid program. Also in 1951, 
Morton voted for a bill to increase personal and cor- 
porate income taxes and extend excise taxes, In 1952, 
his last year in the House, he voted against the tidelands 
bill giving the states title to submerged lands bordering 
their coasts and for passage of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act over the President veto. 

Beginning his Senate career with the 85th Congress 
(1957-58), Morton had the highest over-all Eisenhower 
Support score of any Republican Senator -- 88 percent. 
In a 1959 interview, Morton referred to this Congres- 
sional Quarterly score and said, ‘‘I didn’t consciously 
vote that way; I just happened to feel that way.’’ 

In key Senate votes on the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
Morton voted against an amendment to the bill that would 
limit the law’s application to voting rights cases and 
against a move to provide jury trials for persons cited 
for criminal contempt under any statute. He voted for 
passage. In 1957 and 1959 Morton voted in favor of 
moves to corsider adopting new filibuster rules. 


Sen. Thruston B. Morton - 2 


In 1958 key votes, Morton voted for anamendment to 
the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill to give union members 
the right to sue their officers for misuse of union funds. 
He voted against moves to increase Social Security 
benefits by 10 percent and cut small business taxes. He 
opposed a move to shut off foreign aid to Communist 
satellites. He voted against an amendment to the Nat- 
ional Defense Education Act providing $1 billion for 
school construction grants. He opposed a bill to freeze 
farm price supports at the 1958 level. He voted for 
statehood for Alaska in 1958 and for Hawaii in 1959. 

In 1959 key votes, Morton voted: in favor of inserting 
the McClellan ‘‘bill of rights’’ in the labor reform bill; 
against the $389.5 million aid-to-depressed-areas bill; 
in favor of passing the mutual security authorization 
bill; and against overriding the President’s veto of the 
second housing bill. On the housing bill, Morton had 
opposed the President by supporting passage of the first 
omnibus bill authorizing nearly $3 billion in loans and 
grants, but he voted to uphold the President’s veto of 
that bill also. Morton supported the President’s position 
on a bill providing aid to airports far in excess of 
Administration requests, and voted for all amendments te 
cut down the airport program. 

Morton’s voting record on 1960 key votes: against 
the Monroney-Clark amendment to the 1960 school-aid 
bill to provide $917 million annually for two years for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries (and also 
against final passage of the bill); for limiting debate by 
invoking cloture on the 1960 civil rights filibuster; for 
killing an amendment to the civil rights bill providing 
for court-appointed referees or Presidentially appointed 
enrollment officers to register Negroes after a court had 
found a pattern of discrimination (the amendment was an 
attempt to strengthen the bill); against passage over 
Presidential veto of the Area Redevelopment Act; for 
cutting wheat acreage by 20 percent in 1960; and against 
repealing the 10 percent transportation tax in 1960. 
Morton also voted for passage of the omnibus housing 
bill, which was opposed by the President because it 
exceeded his requests in many respects, and voted to give 
the President power to cut the Cuban sugar quota. 

In the Senate, Morton is a member of the powerful 
Finance and Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees. 








Cie Voting On The| Presidential ] | Paty — | Conservative Coalition | 
~SARIES Participation Record | Support Opposition Unity Opposition | Support Opposition | 
80th 83% 71% 
81st 77 67 
82nd 68 69 
85th 95% 100 88% 6%, 75 19% 
ee. 959 91 98 83 7 83 12 82% 15% 


VOTING SCORES 


The following Congressional Quarterly statistics, all in 
terms of percentages, measure how often Morton voted; 
how often he went on the record on roll-call votes; how 
often he supported or opposed the Presidential position 
on roll-call votes; how often he voted with and against 
the majority of his party against the majority of the other 
party; and hew often he joined or opposed the stand of Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats when they formed a coalition 
against Northern Democrats: on roll-call votes. (A blank 
indicates CQ did not make a study in that year), 
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GOP KEYNOTER JUDD AN EXPERT ON ASIAN POLICY 


Rep. Walter H. Judd (R Minn.), 61, keynoter of the 
1960 Republican National Convention, is a physician who 
spent 10 years in China as a medical missionary before 
entering politics in 1942. This Fact Sheet summarizes 
Judd’s background and record in public life. 


Doctor In China 


Walter Henry Judd was born Sept. 25, 1898in Rising 
City, Neb. He wasthe sixth of seven children. His father 
was a retail lumberman in Rising City, where young Judd 
attended elementary and high school. At the age of 20, 
Judd enlisted in World War I as an Army private and 
was discharged as a second lieutenant in the field artil- 
lery. He worked his way through the University of 
Nebraska, where he took a pre-medical course, and was 
graduated, Phi Beta Kappa, in 1920. While continuing 
his studies at the university’s school of medicine, Judd 
taught zoology at the University of Omaha to support 
his studies. He received his medical degree in 1923. 

He contracted malaria in China in the 1930s and 
almost died of the disease before returning to the U.S, 
for prolonged treatment. At the age of 33 he contracted 
facial cancer; since then six to 10 cancerous growths 
have been removed from his face every year. 

In 1925 Judd went to China as a medical missionary 
under the direction of the Congregational Foreign Mission 
Board, and was sent to a post 12 days’ journey from the 
coast in Fukien province. There he treated a variety of 
diseases ranging from leprosy to malaria. In December 
1926 and frequently during the following years Communist 
bands captured Judd’s hospital and area but treated him 
with relative courtesy because he was not one of the hated 
English “‘colonialists’’. In March 1927, however, a Com- 
munist band mistook him for an Englishman and had 
already taken him to the river bank for execution before 
he could convince them he was really an American, 

Malaria forced Judd to return to the U.S, in 1931. 
He began studies under a fellowship in surgery at the 
Mayo clinic. He was married in 1932 to the former 
Miriam Louise Barber. With their first-born daughter 
they returned to China in 1934 and were dispatched to 
Fenchow in Shansi province in Northwestern China, In 
February 1936 the Communists began an advance toward 
Fenchow. Hours before the Communist takeover, Judd 
evacuated his family, but returned personally and re- 
mained during a long Communist seige. After the Japanese 
invasion began and the Communists joined Chiang Kai- 
shek in a period of coalition, Judd ministered to many 
Communist leaders, including Lin Piao, now Red Chinese 
minister of defense, who was suffering from an ulcer. 
Judd was still in Fenchow whenthe Japanese captured the 
city Feb, 17, 1938, but five months later he was able to 
leave China and rejoin his family in the U.S, 

In the fall of 1938 Judd began a two-year lecture 
tour throughout the U.S. to warn Americans of the imme- 
diate danger from Japanese imperialism and the long- 
term threat of Communism in Asia. He averaged two 
speeches a day for many months and frequently testified 


before Congressional committees. Judd told of taking 
bullets made from American scrap iron from the bodies 
of Chinese men, women and children and pleaded for an 
end to trade with Japan. The Japanese, he told his 
listeners, had told him they would attack the U.S, orice 
they had conquered all of China. Judd warned that when 
the Japa:.ese turned their attention to the U.S, , the Chinese 
Communists might well take control of China. 

In January 1941, convinced that his mission had 
failed, Judd moved to Minneapolis, Minn., and began to 
practice medicine again. He continued to speak locally 
on Asian problems, however, and had just finished a talk 
Dec, 7, 1941 warning of imminent war whennews came of 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Friends were 
convinced Judd had the knowledge of Asia tobe an effective 
wartime Congressman and suggested to him that he run 
against the isolationist Republican incumbent in the 5th 
Minnesota (Minneapolis) District in 1942, Judd won both 
the primary and the general election, and has been re- 
elected every two years since, receiving, onthe average, 
over 55 percent of the vote in the general election. He 
has turned down several opportunities to run for the 
Senate. 

Judd nominated former Gov. Harold E. Stassen (R 
Minn.) for President at the 1948 Republican National 
Convention, warning the delegates, ‘‘This 1948 election 
is not in the bag.’’ In 1951 Judd announced his support 
of Dwight D, Eisenhower for the 1952 GOP Presidential 
nomination, Judd July 15, 1952 hailed Eisenhower’s 
nomination as a ‘‘rising up of the rank and file of the 
party members against the old guard leadership.’’ 


Congressional Career 


In his early years in Congress Judd served on the 
Education and Government Operations Committees. He 
helped write the Employment Act of 1946, insisting that the 
word ‘‘full’’ be dropped from the title because he felt the 
Federal Government could not guarantee absolutely ‘‘full’’ 
employment, though it should work toward thatend. Judd 
later became a member of the Joint Economic Committee. 

In 1947 Judd was able to obtainaseat on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, He is now senior GOP member of 
the Far East and the Pacific Subcommittee. American 
foreign policy, particularly in Asia, has been the over- 
riding interest of Judd’s Congressional career and life. 

In 1944 Judd made a trip ‘‘overthe Hump”’ into war- 
time China and March 15, 1945 reported his conclusions 
in a major House speech. ‘‘If we would have peace,’’ 
Judd said, the American people must see ‘‘itis not enough 
to beat Japan. We will have to win the war so it will 
stay won, and for freedom, or we will have to do it over 
again under infinitely more difficult circumstances,’’ 

Pointing to the Chinese Communists, Judd disputed 
that they were democratic, agrarian reformers and said 
they should not be incorporated in the Chiang Kai-shek 
government. ‘‘I am convinced now the primary allegiance 
of the Chinese Communists is to Russia,’’ Judd said, ‘‘and 
their purpose is to make Russia overwhelmingly the 
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strongest power in Asia as well as in Europe,’’ which 
would necessitate enormous U.S. ‘‘armaments and con- 
stant tensions and suspicions which I hope profoundly 
will not have to be in the postwar world.’”’ 

Judd said that in 1930 he had seen, first-hand, the 
Chinese Communists’ ‘‘utterly ruthless purges and 
slaughterings of anyone who crossed their will.’’ Failing 
originally to succeed by means of terror, he said, the 
Communists sought to convince the world they were 
‘“‘merely down-trodden patriots, seeking to escape the 
tyranny and oppressions of Chiang Kai-snek.’’ Judd said 
that their successful propaganda campaign resulted in 
“one of the greatest hoaxes”’ in history. ‘‘For us to 
insist that Chiang reconcile himself to a splitting of his 
own country and send military supplies to an armed 
rebellion is to ask him to be a traitor,’’ Judd said. He 
admitted that Chiang’s government was not ‘‘democratic 
in our sense of protecting the full rights of minorities 
and of opposition political parties,’’ but said that ‘‘China 
has never in her history had a political democracy.”’ 

Judd called on the U.S. to get ‘‘more material 
assistance, more supplies to China, quickly.’’ He con- 
tinued that plea until the Communist Chinese had captured 
the entire mainland, and up to the present has called 
for U.S. support of the Chiang Kai-shek government. 

Judd’s stand on China led to frequent postwar charges 
that he was a spokesman for the ‘‘China lobby’’. Judd 
July 7 toid Congressional Quarterly he had not supported 
Chiang because of any particular attachment to him, but 
because he believed U.S. and free world interests make 
such a policy mandatory. Judd believes that just as 
Germany is the key to Europe, China is the key to Asia, 
and that without a strong and free China there can be no 
stability in Asia ‘‘except in slavery.’’ If the U.S. 
recognizes Communist China and allows it to enter the 
United Nations, he believes, ‘‘all of Asia will fall into the 
Communists’ hands.’’ 

Judd said he had always opposed use of U.S, combat 
troops in China, but warned that Americans would be 
involved in military action in the Far East if China went 
Communist. He said he had favored a full program of 
military and economic assistance, advice and moral 
support for the Chiang Kai-shek government, but that the 
Nationalist government instead received five years of 
vilification from the U.S. Government (1945-50). 


Mutual Security Supporter 


Judd has consistently supported U.S. participation in 
international bodies and a strong U.S. Mutual Security 
Program. He supported the British loan bill in 1946, 
Greek-Turkish aid in 1947 and the Marshall Planin 1948. 
He voted and spoke for all mutual security bills, with 
minimum cuts, through 1960. He supported the efforts 
of the late Sen. Arthur H, Vandenberg (R Mich. 1928-51) 
to effect a bipartisan foreign policy under the Truman 
Administration, but spoke frequently for more aid for 
China and Asia than the Truman Administration would 
support. 

Judd was made frequent trips abroad as a Member 
of Congress. In addition to his 1944 trip to China, he 
visited Asia in 1947, 1953, 1955 and 1959, and the Middle 
East in 1955 and 1959. He was a U.S. delegate to the 
World Health Organization 1950 meeting in Geneva, and 
attended the 1951 meeting of the Council of Europe in 
Strasbourg. In 1947 Judd visited Europe to study U.S. 
informational programs. 
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The following Congressional Quarterly statistics, all in 
terms of percentages, measure from 1945 how often Judd 
voted, how often he went on the record ona roll-call vote; 
how often he supported or opposed the Presidential position 
on roil-call votes; how often he voted with and against the 
majority of his party against the majority of the other party; 
and how often he joined or opposed the stand of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats when they formed a coalition against 
Northern Democrats on roll-call votes. (A blank indicates 
CQ did not make a study in that year). 
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Major Stands 


Judd voted for the Smith-Connally anti-strike bill in 
1943; for a three-year extension of reciprocal trade 
agreements in 1945 and for subsequent renewal measures; 
for permanent establishment of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee in 1945; for anti-poll tax legislation 
in 1945 and 1949; for selective service extension in 1946 
and subsequent years; for passage of the Taft-Hartley 
labor bill over President Truman’s veto in 1947; for 
repeal of the oleomargarine tax in 1948; for deleting 
public housing title from Housing Act of 1949; against 
expansion of Social Security coverage in 1949; for $5,691,- 
000,000 Korean War tax increase in 1950; for passage of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act over a Presi- 
dential veto in 1952; for reducing funds for the soil 
conservation program in 1953; for Hawaii statehood in 
1947, 1950, 1953 and 1959; against increasing the personal 
income tax exemption from $600 to $700 in 1954; for 
flexible farm price supports in 1954; for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway in 1954; against the 1955 natural gas bill; for 
construction of the Colorado River Storage Project in 
1956. 

For a civilian atomic power acceleration program 
in 1956; against the jury trial amendment to the 1957 
Civil Rights Act and for final passage; against killing the 
1957 Administration-supported school construction act; 
for Alaska statehood in 1958; against adding $99 million to 
the Army budget (for personnel) in 1958; for the 1958 
and 1959 ‘‘states’ rights’’ anti-preemption bills; against 
killing the 1958 National Defense Education Act; against 
authorizing the Tennessee Valley Authority to issue upto 
$750 million worth of new bonds in 1959; for the Landrum- 
Griffin substitute to the 1959 labor reform law; for sus- 
taining President vetoes of public works bills in 1959; for 
recommital with instructions to trim but for final passage 
of the second housing bill in 1959; fora temporary 1-cent 
increase in the federal gasoline tax in 1959; for amending 
the 1960 Civil Rights Act to include the Administration 
proposal for court-appointed referees to help Negroes 
register and vote; against the school construction assist- 
ance bill in 1960, 
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CHAIRMAN HALLECK IS MAJOR GOP SPOKESMAN IN CONGRESS 


House Minority Leader Charles A, Halleck (R II1.), 
59, permanent chairman of the 1960 Republican National 
Convention, has been a highly ambitious, aggressive and 
able worker for the Republican party during his 36 years 
in political life. In 1959, he unseated Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. (R Mass.) as Republican leader in the House 
of Representatives. If his party rewins control of the 
House, Halleck will achieve his deep ambition to be Speak- 
er. The Vice Presidency, another goal he has long 
cherished, appears out of his grasp in 1960, since he is 
not included in lists of acceptable running mates by 
associates of his party’s probable Presidential candidate, 
Xichard M,. Nixon. Nevertheless, his position as perma- 
nent chairman of the convention and leader of his party in 
the House assure Halleck an important role inthe future. 


Background 


Charles Abraham Halleck was born Aug. 22, 1900 in 
Jasper County, Indiana, where his father, a Rensselaer 
lawyer, served two terms in the state senate. Young 


Halleck attended the University of Indiana, where he 
became adept at campus politics, He received his A.B, 
degree, Phi Beta Kappa, in 1922, and his law degree in 
1924. The same year he was elected prosecuting attorney 
for Jasper and Newton counties, winning reelection four 


times, 
Halleck was married in 1927 to the former Blanche 
White. They have twin children, a boy and a girl, both 


of whom are now married, and six grandchildren, 

Halleck entered Congress in January 1935 after win- 
ning a special election to fill avacancyin the Indiana 2nd 
District which includes his home town of Rensselaer. 
Halleck was the only Republican Representative from 
Indiana at the time of his election. Reelected in 1936 and 
at each succeeding election, Halleck quickly rose in party 
councils. As chairman of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee from 1943 to 1946, he was given 
considerable credit for leading the GOP to its first 
Congressional majority in 18 years in the 1946 elections. 
With Martin installed as Speaker of the House in the 
80th Congress, Halleck ascended to the role of Majority 
Leader. They returned tooccupythe same positions when 
the Republicans, led by General Eisenhower, captured 
control of the 83rd Congress (1953-55). When Martin 
resumed the title of Minority Leader in 1955, Halleck was 
designated assistant leader. 

In 1955, and 1957 Halleck considered actively chal- 
lenging Martin for GOP House leadership, but demurred 
in the face of President Eisenhower's implied opposition. 
(Eisenhower reportedly felt a factional fight in the House 
would endanger the Administration’s legislative pro- 
gram). Halleck became increasingly frustrated because 
of what he felt was a lack of forthright leadership from 
Martin, who often cooperated closely with House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D Texas), In 1958 Halleck reportedly 
considered not running for reelection, but was persuaded 
by the President to run again. 

Following the Democratic landslide of 1958 some 
Republican Congressmen decided there was a need for new 
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GOP leadership in the House. The revolt came into th 
open Jan. 5 when Halleck announced his candidacy for 
the minority leadership. The White House refraine 
from taking sides, as did Vice President Nixon, thoug! 
some of Nixon’s close friends in the House backed Halleck, 
In the Republican caucus Jan. 6 Halleck was elected t 
succeed Martin by a 74-70 vote. Halleck’s support cams 
from both liberals and conservatives, 

Halleck’s first major move after his selection a 
Minority Leader was to reorganize the House Republicar 
Policy Committee, which had been largely inactive unde: 
Martin. A Halleck supporter, Rep. John W. Byrnes 
Wis.), was installed as chairman and invited to joi 
Halleck, House GOP Whip Leslie C. Arends (Ill.) an 
Senate Republican leaders at the weekly legislativ 
leaders’ conferences with President Eisenhower, TI 
Policy Committee has reported regularly to all Repul 
lican House Members. Halleck helped make headlines 
for the Republican cause by issuing highly partisar 
statements following the White House conferences. 

With Halleck’s endorsements, Policy Committee task 
forces began studies of Republican domestic and nationa 
security policies which resulted in full presentations t: 
the House in 1960, (Weekly Report, p. 142, 1136) 


Political Views 


Halleck has called himself variously a **100 percent 
Republican” and ‘‘a Republican, period.’’ His fervent 
dedication to the Republican cause has led him to chang: 
his stands on issues and his preferences for Presidential 
candidates, depending on what he thought was best for 
his party. The country needed ‘‘a new Coolidge,’’ he 
said in 1935. But it was Wendell Willkie, a maverick 
Republican and fellow Hoosier, whom Halleck urged th« 
party to nominate in 1940, Halleck made the nominatins 
speech for Willkie at the 1940 Republican convention. 

He soon broke with Willkie, however, over the latter’s 
‘interventionist’’ views. Halleck became identified with 
Gov. Thomas E., Dewey (R N.Y. 1943-55) shortly after 
the New Yorker’s unsuccessful 1944 campaign, and Dewey, 
looking forward to winning the 1948 nomination, publicly 
endorsed Halleck for the GOP floor leadership after th 
1946 elections, when the supporters of Sen. Robert A. 
Taft (R Ohio 1939-53) were attempting to sew up the job 
for Rep. Clarence J. Brown (R Ohio). 

Halleck’s aggressive leadership of the Republica 
cause in the 80th Congress helped the Republicans put 
through tax reductions, ‘‘economies’’ in the Federal 
Government and passage of the Taft-Hartley labor law. At 
the same time Halleck helped steer the Marshall Plan 
and aid to Greece and Turkey through the House, in con- 
trast to his isolationist stands before World War II, 

Through his frequent clashes with President Trumar 
Halleck gained national prominence and became one of 
several ‘‘dark horse’’ candidates for the 1948 GOP Pres- 
idential nomination. As matters turned out, Halleck threw 
the Indiana delegation (most of whose members personally 
preferred Taft) to Dewey on the reported understanding 
that he would receive the No, 2 spoton the ticket, only to 
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be passed over in favor of Gov. Earl Warren (R Calif.). 
Halleck, according to several accounts, has never forgiven 
Dewey for the ‘‘double-cross’’ he believes not only cost 
Halleck the Vice Presidency, but Dewey the Presidency. 

In 1952 Halleck refused to support Taft for the 
nomination, despite strong sentiment for Taft within his 
own Congressional district. Halleck was convinced Eisen- 
hower would receive the nomination. Inanexample of the 
bitter infighting typical to Republican politics in Indiana, 
a strongly pro-Taft group headed by Sens. Homer E., 
Capehart (R) and William E, Jenner (R 1947-59) froze 
Halleck off the Indiana delegation to the 1952 convention. 
Even so, Halleck was one of the group of five possible 
Vice Presidential nominees acceptable to Eisenhower 
from which Sen. Richard M. Nixon (Calif.) was eventually 
picked to round off the GOP ticket. 

As Majority Leader during President Eisenhower’s 
first two years in office, Halleck ‘‘delivered’’ with House 
approval most of the major pieces of legislation on the 
President’s program which came up for Congressional 
consideration, 


Minority Leadership 


Friend and foe have admired the political astuteness 
of Halleck’s job as Minority Leader during the 86th 
Congress. ‘Through free use of many forms of political 
persuasion, he has been able to whip House Republicans 
into line for Administration policies. The average Con- 
gressional Quarterly Party Unity score for all House 
Republicans rose a full 10 percent -- 66 percent to 77 
percent -- from the 85th Congress (1957-59) to the first 
year of the 86th Congress (1959). 

President Eisenhower is known to regard Halleck as 
a political genius for his strategic role in winning budget 
battles with the heavy (280-152) Democratic majority in 
the House, and some observers believe Halleck has 
advised the President to make free use of his veto to 
prevent ‘‘budget busting.’’ 

Many Halleck victories have been made possible by 
the conservative coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats which he has fostered. Incontrast to expecta- 
tions following the 1958 Democratic election sweep, this 
coalition has generally held the upper hand during the 
86th Congress. In 1959 there were widespread reports 
that Halleck had made a ‘‘deal’’ with Southern Democrats 
to “‘gut’’ the civil rights billin return for Southern support 
on Presidential vetoes, but the charges had subsided 
somewhat when the House actually passed a civil rights 
bill in 1960. Halleck denies any deal with the Southerners, 
asserting that an identity of viewpoint between Southern 
Democrats and Republicans was responsible for similar 
voting on fiscal measures. The most spectacular victory 
attributed in large part to Halleck came Aug. 13, 1959, 
when the House voted, 229-201 (D 95-184; R 134-17) to 
substitute for the House Education and Labor Committee's 
labor reform measure the text of the stricter Landrum- 
Griffin labor reform bill. 


1960 Reelection Battle 


Halleck faces a serious battle for reelection in his 
own Congressional district in 1960. His plurality of 
nearly 41,000 votes in 1952 slipped to little more than 
6,000 in 1958, and Democrats have made known their 
intention to go all out in an effort to defeat Halleck for 
reelection in 1960. George H. Bowers, 55 year-old 
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| VOTING SCORES 
| The following Congressional Quarterly statistics, all in 
| terms of percentages, measure how often Halleck voted, how 
| often he went on the record on a roll-call vote; how often he 
supported or opposed the Presidential position on roll-call 
| votes; how often he voted with and against the majority of his 
party against the majority ofthe other party; how often he joined 
or opposed the stand of other Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats whenthey formed a coalition against Northern Democrats 
on roll-call votes, (A blank indicates CQ did not make a study 


in that year.) 
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Valparaiso businessman who made the strong race against 
Halleck in 1958, will be his opponent again in 1960, The 
“‘Oust Charlie’”’ drive was launched April 7 at a large 
fund-raising dinner in Lafayette at which Sen. John FP. 
Kennedy (D Mass.) was the guest speaker. The Indiana 
2nd District, traditionally conservative and predominately 
agricultural in makeup, has been growing increasingly 
industrial in character. 


Voting Record 


4 


In his early years in Congress, Halleck voted with 
most conservative Republicans against such measures as 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act (1935), Fair Labor 
Standards Act (1938), Selective Service (1940 and 1941), 
and Lend-Lease (1941). 

In 1949, he voted to delete low-rent public housing 
authorization from the National Housing Act, for an 
anti-poll tax bill, for exempting natural gas producers 
from Federal Power Commission regulation, and against 
extension of Social Security. He voted for passage of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act over President 
Truman’s veto in 1952, 

In the 1955 and 1958 fights over extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Program Halleck opposed the Reed 
recommittal motions, although in earlier years he had 
voted for restrictive amendments to the program, He 
voted against the aid-to-school-construction bills in 
1956, 1957 and 1960; for restoring funds cut by the 
Appropriations Committee from the mutual security 
appropriation bills in recent years, though he had some- 
times voted for fund cuts in earlier years; against the 
jury trial amendment to the Civil Rights Act of 1957; 
for the 1958 and 1959 versions of the ‘‘states’ rights’”’ 
anti-preemption bill; against the 1958 farm price support 
freeze bill; for recommitting the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958; against Alaska _ statehood in 1958 
and for Hawaii statehood in 1959; for an amendment 
to the 1960 Civil Rights bill embodying the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal for court-appointed referees to help 
Negroes register and vote; and for sustaining all Pres- 
idential vetoes during the 86th Congress. 
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The Week In Congress 





. Democrats at Los Angeles chose Sen. John 
Kennedy and Johnson F, Kennedy of Massachusetts as their Pres- 
idential candidate in the 1960 election, and Kennedy later named his chief rival for 
the top spot, Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, as his choice 
for a running mate. Congressional Quarterly’s convention coverage includes the 
nomination balloting, a number of special features anda six-page running summary 
that puts on record, and in proportion, every major event of the convention, 


(Page 1225-50) 


Congress and the Platform 


Democrats from all over the Nation drew up a plat- 
form and their Presidential candidate, John F. Ken- 
nedy, will run on it, but the platform’s translation 
into the law of the land will depend largely on the 
action of that segment of the party that sits in the 
U.S. Congress. A Congressional Quarterly special 
study matches 1960 platform planks against the voting 
of Democrats in Congress on corresponding pro- 
posals in recent years and indicates that, even if 
Senator Kennedy and a Democratic Congress are 
elected in November, much of the platform may 
remain a dead letter, (Page 1233) 


Platform Fight. Text 


The platform adopted by the Democratic National 
Convention called for a5 percent economic growth an- 
nually, an end of tight money, broad expansion of 
welfare programs and shifting of emphasis from 
military to economic aid in the mutual security 
programs. The platform alsocontained the strongest 
civil rights plank in the party’s history. Southerners 
balked and presented a minority report but did not 
walk out. Congressional Quarterly carries the com- 
plete story of the platform fight, the full text -- not 
the cut version -- of the platform and the full text of 
the minority report on civil rights. (Page 1226, 
1236-50) 


Convention Chronology 


Included in convention coverage this week is an hour- 
by-hour chronology of the events of the Democratic 
National Convention: the times the sessions started 
and ended, exactly when names were placed in 
nomination, votes taken, how long the demonstrations 
lasted, when the seconding speeches were made. 
The chronology even nails down rumors and reports 
of shifting delegate strength. Itformsa permanent, 
factual record that helps transmit the ‘‘feel’’ and 
mood of the convention and will be increasingly 
useful for background and reference as time passes. 
(Page 1231) 


GOP Biographies 


Continuing its advance coverage for the 
GOP convention in Chicago, Congressional Quar- 
terly this week carries biographies of four lead- 
ing Republicans: Rep.Walter Judd, the Republican 
keynoter and expert on Asia policy; House Minor- 
ity Leader Charles A, Halleck, the permanent 
chairman of the convention; Henry Cabot Lodge, 
the U.S, Ambassador to the United Nations; and 
Thruston B, Morton, Kentucky Senator and chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. (Page 
1261-69) 


U.S.-Soviet Disputes 
The tempers of the United States and the Soviet 
Union neared boiling point this week in a series of 


major disputes. Russia shot down an American 
reconnaissance plane and the U.S, said the plane was 
‘“‘wantonly attacked over international waters.”’ 
Russia charged the U.S. with ‘‘aggressive’’ actions 
in Cuba and the Congo Republic, pledged to defend 
Cuba and denounced the Monroe Doctrine. The U.S, 
warned against establishment of a Communist state 
in Latin America and proposed a new plan to aid 
Latin American nations that cooperated withthe U.S, 
(Page 1251) 


Around the Capitol 


President Eisenhower pocket vetoed three more 
bills, including a hardy perennial he had vetoed once 
before: the Portsmouth Navy Yard wages bill...the 
Labor Department reported a jump inunemployment 
...while Democrats held the spotlight at Los Angeles, 
Republicans began preparing for their own conven- 
tion and platform drafters predicted health care for 
the aged and farm policy might give them trouble... 
Arkansas girded for a July 26 primary contest in 
which Gov. Faubus was seeking a fourth term and 
Dale Alford faced a challenge for his House seat.... 
(Page 1251-57) 
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